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ROSE   AND   MILLIE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FAIRBANK. — THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  MILLIE'^  VISIT. 

LETTING  THE  HAMS  OUT. 

FAIRBANK,  Eose  Wilder's  home,  was  a 
pleasant  place.  From  its  windows  and  broad 
piazza  could  be  seen  one  of  the  finest  views 
in  the  world,  grand  mountains,  broad  river, 
and  queenly  city.  Its  green  lawn,  its  bril- 
liant flower-beds,  and  its  tall  summer-houses 
of  rustic-work,  were  beautiful ;  and  still  more 
charming  were  the  winding  brook,  the  hills 
and  dells  of  the  broad  lands  behind  the 
house,  and  belonging  to  it. 
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One  clay,  Rose  was  sitting  on  the  piazza 
in  her  willow  rocking-chair,  busily  sewing, 
for  it  was  the  delight  of  her  life  to  sit 
down  '  like  a  little  woman,"  as  her  mother 
said,  and  sew.  Her  mother  was  sitting  be- 
side her,  sewing  too.  PtRose,"  she  said, 
"I've  invited  Millie  Swan  to  spend  a  few 
days  here  with  you." 

r'Have  you,  mother?"  said  Rose.  fl  am 
very  glad,  only  I  do  wish  she  were  not  such 
a  little  book- worm." 

'My  dear,  you  must  let  yoTir  little  friends 
enjoy  themselves  in  their  own  way,  when 
they  come  to  see  you,  you  know." 

But  Rose's  idea  of  having  company  was 
to  wear  her  best  dress  every  afternoon,  and 
sit  in  the  parlor  instead  of  the  sitting-room, 
and  sew  and  chat  like  a  grown-up  lady.  You 
must  know  that  Rose  had  never  had  any 
brothers  or  sisters  to  play  with  and  to  give 
up  her  way  to;  and  she  had  always  had 
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a   governess   to    give    her    lessons   at    home, 

4 

instead  of  going  to  school ;  and  so,  being 
of  a  precise  and  orderly  nature,  she  was  a 
little  old  woman  at  twelve  years  old,  in- 
stead of  being  an  active  and  lively  child. 

"I  know  what  I'll  do,"  she  said  to  her- 
self; *  I'll  hide  away  the  purple  book  Uncle 
John  gave  me  last  Christmas,  under  my 
best  shawl  in  my  lower  drawer,  where  she 
cannot  find  it,  and  I'll  hide  mother's  green 
book  behind  the  book-case,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve she  will  care  about  the  rest  of  the 
books,  because  they  are  all  old." 

For  Rose  cared  so  little  about  what  was 
in  the  books,  that  she  only  distinguished 
between  her  'Amy  Herbert,"  which  she  had 
never  read,  and  r'Mrs.  Hemans'  Poems,"  by 
the  color  of  their  bindings. 

Millie  Swan  was  ten  years*  old,  the  eldest 
of  four  children,  and  a  wilful  little  girl, 
who  wanted  her  own  way,  but  was  not  in 
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the  habit  of  finding  it  constantly  consulted 
by  her  parents,  as  Rose's  was,  and  was  obliged 
to  yield  it  very  often  to  her  imperious  little 
brothers,  and,  in  fact,  to  every  one  else  at 
home.  She  was  looking  forward  with  eager- 
ness to  the  time  of  her  visit,  as  happy  days 
in  which,  as  a  guest,  she  should  be  allowed 
to  do  just  as  she  liked. 

The  next  morning  she  arrived,  and  Rose 
was  very  happy  with  her  for  a  few  hours, 
showing  her  her  baby-house  and  all  her 
pretty  things.  For  though  Rose  did  not 
care  much  about  playing  with  her  dolls, 
she  was  fond  of  providing  them  with  many 
clothes,  of  which  their  trunk  and  bureau 
were  full.  Rose  had  a  whole  room-full  of 
playthings,  and  was  always  glad  to  display 
them  to  her  visitors,  if  only  they  would 
be  content  with  looking  and  admiring !  But 
the  worst  of  it  was,  they  always  wanted 
to  stay  and  play  with  her  toys,  and  then 
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they  were  so  likely  to  get  disarranged  or 
broken ! 

Millie  was  particularly  delighted  with  a 
collection  of  curiosities,  a  present  to  Rose 
from  her  Uncle  John,  put  up  nicely  in 
pink  cotton,  in  a  show-case  with  a  glass 
lid. 

"O,  let  me  see!"  cried  Millie,  rushing 
up  to  it  eagerly.  "What  a  lot  of  pretty 
things,  and  so  curious!  What's  that?" 

O     ' 

"The  bones  of  a  little  bird's  head;  don't 
you  see  its  long  bill?  You  mustn't  open  the 

case,   Millie." 

« 

"But  I  do  want  to  see  this  cunning  little 
tiny  nest  and  eggs  ! ' 

"That's  a  humming-bird's  nest.  You  will 
break  the  eggs  if  you  open  the  case.  You 
can  see  just  as  well  through  the  glass.  You 
mustn't  touch  them." 

WO,  but  it  wouldn't  hurt  those  lovely 
shells  to  take  them  in  my  hand.  Just  let 
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me  take  up  one  of  those  clear  little  red 
shells !  I  want  to  see  it  all  over ! r 

"No,"  said  Rose,  'they  would  get  into 
the  wrong  places,  and  1  don't  want  them 
disturbed." 

Millie  turned  away,  mentally  resolving  to 
come  in  and  examine  them  all  to  her  heart's 
content  some  day  when  Rose  was  not  there. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  she  did  it  too,  and  was 
so  unfortunate  as  to  crack  the  ugly  egg  of 
a  snake  on  that  occasion.  She  laid  it 
cracked  side  down,  and  as  Rose  was  con- 
tent with  looking  at  her  treasures  through 
the  glass,  she  never  discovered  the  crack. 
But  Millie  and  the  snake's  egg  knew  it, 
and  they  never  had  any  comfort  together 
after,  for  every  time  she  looked  at  the 
case  or  thought  of  it,  the  ugly  egg  was  sure 
to  remind  her  of  her  misdeed. 

But  to  return  to  the  first  day  of  Millie's 
visit.  After  dinner  she  said,  "O  Rose,  let's 
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go  out  into  the  garden,  and  down  to  the 
brook,  and  see  if  we  can  catch  a  fish  I ' 

But  Eose  answered,  'It's  a  great  deal 
too  hot  to  go  out,  and  the  sun  freckles 
people  so ! ' 

Millie  looked  at  her  brown  face  in  the 
mirror  opposite,  and  blushed  a  little.  She 
had  not  noticed  before  how  much  fairer 
Eose  was. 

"What  shall   we   do   then?"   asked   Millie. 

"I'm  going  to  make  a  black  silk  mantilla 
for  my  doll.  Didn't  you  bring  any  work? 
Mother  can  give  you  a  handkerchief  or 
something  to  hem." 

"O,  I  don't  want  to  sew!  I  hate  sew- 
ing!" cried  Millie.  "Let  me  take  the  doll 
and  her  bed  and  her  bureau  down  stairs 
and  play  with  them." 

"No,"  said  Eose,    'they  belong   up   here." 

Millie  was  just  going  to  say  something 
cross,  when  she  remembered  her  mother's 
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parting  injunctions,  to  be  a  good  girl,  to 
be  very  polite,  and  to  do  as  she  was  told. 
So  she  went  quietly  down  stairs,  and  while 
Rose  was  looking  for  her  silk,  Millie  was 
searching  the  book-case  for  something  to 
read.  The  books  were  prettily  bound,  but 
looked  very  uninteresting  to  Millie,  for  they 
were  mostly  Sermons,  and  Lectures,  and 
Lives  of  good  people.  But  on  the  top 
shelf  was  a  little  one  which  looked  inviting, 
and  she  was  sitting  on  the  floor  by  the 
window,  reading,  when  Rose  entered. 

:You  little  book-worm!'  she  cried,  set- 
ting down  her  work-box,  and  coming  up  to 
Millie  and  taking  the  book  away.  :?  Sit  up 
in  the  chair,  and  keep  me  company." 

'  O  dear  me !  it  isn't  nice  to  be  com- 
pany ! ':  Millie  thought,  but  she  said  noth- 
ing. She  sat  down  in  the  chair  by  the 
center-table,  and  took  up  the  card-case, 
and  the  flower- vase,  and  the  paper-folder, 
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and  the  Chinese  fan,  and  the  Bible,  one  by 
one.  Mrs.  Wilder  came  in,  and  seeing  that 
the  child  wanted  something  to  do,  she 
looked  round  for  the  handsome  volume  of 
poems  which  usually  lay  there. 

"Rose,"  she  said,  'where  is  the  book 
which  belongs  on  this  table?  Millie  might 
like  to  look  at  it." 

'Why,  mother,  I  put  it  away,  because  I 
don't  want  her  to  be  reading  all  the  time. 
I  want  her  to  keep  me  company." 

rf  Get  it,  my  dear.  You  must  not  be  self- 
ish. You  must  entertain  your  friend,  and 
not  expect  her  to  entertain  you.  Bring  the 
book,  my  daughter." 

Rose  felt  a  little  ashamed,  as  she  brought 
the  book  out  of  its  hiding-place,  and  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  delighted  Millie,  who 
was  soon  lost  in  the  stories  of  "Bernardo  del 
Carpio,"  and  'The  Sicilian  Captive,"  and 
many  another  musical  poem,  and  saw  and 
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heard  nothing  around  her,  till  Mrs.  Wilder 
proposed  that  Rose  should  take  her  out  to 
walk.  Millie  joyfully  rose  to  go,  for  though 
she  could  enjoy  a  book,  she  was  still  fonder 
of  out-door  exercise  and  hearty  play. 

Rose  showed  her  the  duck-house,  the  barn, 
the  great  dog  Lion  chained  to  his  kennel, 
the  brook,  and  the  sunny  slopes  where  wild 

strawberries     grew.       And     after     tea    there 
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was   the   garden   to    explore,    winding   walks, 

V 

and   flower-beds,    and    summer-houses. 

"Here  is  the  rabbit  warren,"  said  Rose, 
leading  Millie  to  a  gate,  through  which  was 
to  be  seen  a  green  field  with  a  close  fence 
all  around  it. 

r  Where  are  the  rabbits?  O,  I  want  to 
see  the  clear  little  things.  Where  is  their 
house  ? ' 

'They  have  no  house,  they  live  in  holes 
all  over  the  field.  See,  there's  one  going 
in !  and  yonder  are  two  or  three.  I  won- 
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der  where  the  rams  are.  O,  I  see  them,  in 
the  farthest  corner." 

? Let  me  see!  let  me  see!'1  cried  Millie, 
who  did  not  know  but  a  ram  was  as  curious 
an  animal  as  a  camel  or  a  kangaroo.  '  I 
never  saw  a  ram  in  my  life." 

"Come  in  then,"  said  Rose,  opening  the 
gate,  and  closing  it  carefully  after  them. 
There  they  come  ! ' 

"Won't  they  hurt  us?"  asked  Millie, 
more  alarmed  than  pleased,  as  the  horned 
creatures  came  rapidly  towards  them. 

;Yes,"  said  Rose,  'they  butt  at  people 
and  knock  them  down,  and  trample  on 
them.  I  didn't  think  they  would  come 
this  way.  Let  us  go." 

And  they  ran  back  towards  the  gate. 
Rose  reached  it,  and  not  till  she  was  safe 
in  the  garden  again,  did  she  see  that  Mil- 
lie's foot  had  caught  in  a  rabbit's  burrow> 
and  she  had  tripped  and  fallen. 
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"O   Rose,    help  me!'    she   cried. 

But  the  rams  were  near,  and  Rose  was 
afraid.  "I  cannot,"  she  said.  *  If  I  opened 
the  gate,  the  rams  would  get  into  the 
garden,  and  father  would  be  so  angry." 

Millie  had  almost  reached  the  gate,  when 
the  rams,  two  large,  strong,  woolly  creatures, 
pushed  by  her,  as  desirous  as  she  was,  of 
getting  into  the  garden.  There  wasn't  a 
thought  in  their  curly  heads  of  doing  any 
mischief  to  Millie,  but  she  would  hardly 
have  been  more  afraid  if  they  had  been  two 
lions. 

'Take  care,  Millie!  they  will  knock  you 
down !  Why  didn't  you  come  out  when  I 
did,  you  silly  child !  No,  you  cannot  climb 
the  fence,  the  rams  would  horn  you." 

"What  shall  I  do?  what  shall  I  do?" 
screamed  Millie. 

"I  don't  know.  Push  the  rams  away. 
Can't  you  find  a  stick?'' 
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Millie  tried  to  come  at  the  gate,  and  the 
rams,  thinking  she  was  going  to  open  it 
and  let  them  out,  willingly  made  room  for 
her,  and  then  crowded  up  close  to  her. 

:'No,  you  mustn't  open  the  gate,  Millie! 
you  mustn't!  you  will  let  the  rams  in  ! ' 

But  terror,  like  necessity,  knows  no  law. 
Millie  did  open  the  gate,  and  found  it  im- 
possible to  close  it  again  against  the  push- 
ing force  of  her  rejoicing  enemies.  Millie 
was  safe,  but  the  rams  were  in  the  garden! 

Then  for  the  first  time  did  it  enter  Rose's 
head  to  call  her  father.  He  came  running. 
Millie  heard  him  say  loudly,  :  Who  let 
those  rams  out?"  and,  not  waiting  to  hear 

% 

the  answer,  or  to  see  the  rams  driven  back, 
she  flew  across  the  garden  and  darted  into 
the  house,  with  no  other  thought  than  to 
hide  in  the  darkest  corner  she  could  find. 
But  Mrs.  Wilder  met  her  in  the  hall. 

« 

"Why,    my   dear   child,"  she  said,    "what   is 
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the  matter?"  After  hearing  the  story  of  the 
rams'  escape,  broken  as  it  was  with  sobs, 
half  of  terror  and  half  of  contrition,  Mrs. 
Wilder  soothed  the  child,  and  led  her  into 
the  garden  in  search  of  Rose.  They  found 
all  the  damage  repaired.  Mr.  Wilder  was 
raking  smooth  the  gravel  walk,  disturbed  by 
hoofs,  and  Eose  was  looking  through  the 
gate  at  the  disappointed  rams. 

''Rose,  my  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Wilder, 
'you  must  not  lead  your  visitor  where  you 
cannot  take  care  of  her.  Now  come,  let  us 
go  and  see  the  peacocks." 

WThen  the  peacocks  had  retired  for  the 
night,  the  children  played  in  the  garden  till 
the  long  summer  twilight  had  faded  away, 
and  then  they  were  glad  to  go  to  rest.  So 
tranquilly,  after  all,  ended  Millie's  first  dav 
at  Fairbank. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  HIDING-PLACE. — STRAWBERRYING.— A  SHOWER. 

BRIGHT  and  warm  arose  the  summer  morn- 
ing, and  after  breakfast  the  children  fed  the 
chickens,  put  fresh  seed  in  the  bird-cages, 
brought  in  flowers  from  the  garden,  and 
helped  Mrs.  Wilder  arrange  them  in  vases. 
Then  when  everything  was  in  order  for  the 
day,  the  old  question  arose,  'What  to  do 
next  ? ':  to  which  Rose  had  only  the  same 
answer  to  give,  :fl  am  going  to  sew,  and 
you  must  sit  here  on  the  piazza  and  sew 
too." 

But    when     Rose     had     brought     out     her 

work-box  and  her  little  rocking-chair,  Millie 

was  nowhere  to  be  found.     Rose   called   and 

looked  for  her  in  vain.     She  had   taken   the 

19 
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little  book  which  Rose  had  snatched  from 
her  the  day  before,  and  seeing  a  door  open- 
ing out  of  the  parlor  ajar,  she  had  entered 
boldly  and  shut  the  door  behind  her.  She 
found  herself  in  a  handsome  room,  a  com- 
pany bed-chamber,  with  a  large,  old-fash- 
ioned, high-posted  bedstead,  hung  with 
curtains  of  damask  and  lace.  The  project- 
ing ornaments  of  its  cornice  made  it  neces- 
sary for  it  to  stand  out  a  little  way  from 
the  wall,  leaving  a  safe  hiding-place  for 
Millie.  Here,  concealed  by  the  curtains,  she 
stood  and  read,  'The  Flowers  of  the 
Forest,"  a  charming  little  French  story. 
When  she  had  finished  it,  she  came  out  of 
her  hiding-place,  softly  opened  the  casement, 
and  stepped  out  upon  the  piazza.  She 
could  hear  Rose  singing  at  the  other  side 
of  the  house.  She  slid  down  the  grassy 
banking,  and  sauntered,  bare-headed,  through 
the  sunny  garden,  till  Rose  caught  sight  of 
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her  and  called  lier  in,  and  tried  to  draw 
from  her  the  secret  of  where  she  had  been. 
But  Millie  thought  she  mi^ht  want  that 

c  o 

secure  place  of  refuge  again ,  so  she  would 
not  tell,  but  only  laughed,  and  held  up  her 
book,  saying,  "I've  been  with  the  Flowers 

in   the   Forest." 

• 

rfHave  you  been  reading  all  this  dreadful 
lonor  time?"  asked  Kose.  "There's  the 

o 

dinner-bell ! ': 

"Why  not?"  returned  Millie.  "Have  you 
been  sewing  'all  this  dreadful  long  time?' 

After  dinner,  Millie  proposed  half  a  dozen 
occupations,  all  of  which  Rose  declined.  f  I 
was  sewing  for  work  this  morning,"  she 
said.  :f  I  hemmed  a  whole  table-cloth ;  and 
now  I'm  going  to  sew  for  play,  and  finish  my 
doll's  mantilla." 

So  Millie  took  a  handkerchief  which  Rose 
had  ready  for  her,  and  with  many  a  long- 
drawn  siffh,  sat  down  to  sew  too.  But  the 

^^       * 
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needle  was  blunt,  aud  the  thread  knotted, 
and  Millie's  hands  were  warm  and  damp, 
and  every  stitch  went  against  her  inclina- 
tion. So  she  soon  gave  it  up. 

"Rose,"  she  said,  in  sudden  desperation, 
"I'm  going  to  Strawberry  Hill." 

'  O    no,    you   cannot.      It's   too   warm   and 

4 

sunny,  aud  the  strawberries  are  almost  gone. 
Besides,  I  shall  not  go,  and  mother  will  not 
like  it  if  you  go  away  off  there  alone." 

:?I  must  go,"  cried  Millie.  'I  want  to  be 
out-doors,  and  I'm  so  tired  of  sewing." 

And  she  went,  while  Rose  sat  still  and 
trimmed  her  doll's  mantilla.  Both  the  chil- 
dren felt  a  little  uneasy. 

'( Mother,"  said  Rose,  as  soon  as  Mrs. 
Wilder  came  into  the  room,  'what  do  you 
think?  Millie's  gone  off  to  the  hill  for 
strawberries  ! ': 

:  Why  didn't  you  go  with  her,  my  dear  ? 
She  will  find  it  very  tiresome  out  there 
alone." 
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'Why,  mother,  it's  too  hot.  I  hate  to 
be  gathering  berries  out  in  the  sun.  Besides, 
I  am  just  finishing  this  mantilla." 

Mrs.  Wilder  went  out  into  the  kitchen. 
A  little  girl  was  just  going  out  of  the  back 
door.  *  Lisette,"  said  Mrs.  Wilder  to  her 
in  French,  "a  little  lady  who  is  visiting 
here,  has  gone  to  the  hill  beyond  the  brook 
for  strawberries.  Take  her  this  little  basket, 
and  stay  and  help  her." 

:Yes,  madam,"  said  Lisette,  with  a  cour- 
tesy. She  took  the  little  basket,  and  went 
across  the  barn-yard,  and  down  the  field, 
and  over  the  swaying  plank  which  served 
as  bridge  on  that  unfrequented  path.  Millie 
was  sitting  close  up  to  a  stunted  fir  tree, 
which  did  not  cast  shadow  enough  to  cover 
her,  fanning  herself  with  her  hat,  when  she 
saw  Lisette  coming  up  the  hill,  her  broad 
brimmed  hat  flapping  as  she  walked.  Feel- 
ing a  little  shy,  Millie  rose  and  was  going 
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away  from  the  stranger,  when  Lisette  called 
after  her,  '  Mademoiselle,  wait,  s'il  vous 
plait !  Mademoiselle,  please  wait ! '  Then 
Millie  turned,  and  stood  still  till  the  pant- 
ing Lisette  had  climbed  the  hill.  "O  Made- 
moiselle, it  is  so  warm ! '  she  cried. 
"Madame  have  sent  me.  Behold  a  basket 
for  your  strawberries.  We  will  rest.  After 
we  will  gather  berries,  if  it  please  you." 

;  Thank  you,"  said  Millie,  beginning  to 
feel  rather  ashamed  of  her  self-willed  deter- 
mination to  go  strawberrying.  "I  did  not 
know  it  was  so  warm  when  I  came  out." 
After  a  little  pause  she  asked,  "Do  you  live 
here?" 

:f  Not  far  from  the  house  of  Madame,"  re- 
plied Lisette.  "My  mother  do  wash  and 
iron  the  muslins  and  laces  for  Madame.  I 
am  called  Lisette  Lanoir.  Madame  have 
sent  me  to  accompany  you,  Mademoiselle, 
and  to  aid  you  gather  strawberries." 
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* 
Millie  would  have  been  very  glad  to  give 

up  the  search  for  berries  at  once,  had  she 
not  been  afraid  Eose  would  laugh  at  her ; 
but  she  thought  a  good  basket-full  would  in 
a  measure  justify  her  expedition,  and  so  she 
and  Lisette  went  diligently  to  work  search- 
ing for  the  little  bright  wild  berries,  which 
had  become  very  scarce,  it  was  so  late  in 
the  season.  It  was  a  relief  when  a  cloud 
covered  the  sun,  and  a  little  breath  of  cool 

r 

air   came   across  the   warm   grass. 

But  presently  Lisette  exclaimed,  :c  Made- 
moiselle !  do  you  not  fear  it  will  rain  ? 
Shall  we  not  return  to  the  house?" 

Then  for  the  first  time  Millie   noticed   the 

» 

blackness  of  the  great  cloud  whose  cool 
shadow  had  been  so  welcome.  A  distant 
flash  of  lightning,  and  a  long,  low  mutter- 
ing of  thunder  confirmed  their  fears,  and 
the  children  ran  down  the  long  slope  of  the 
hill  towards  the  brook.  But  the  ram  over- 
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took  them,  its  large  heavy  drops  were 
plashing  into  the  water  before  they  reached 
it.  Lisette  ran  lightly  over  the  bending 
plank,  but  Millie  was  so  startled  by  a  sud- 
den peal  of  thunder,  nearer  now,  and 
sharper,  that  she  lost  her  footing,  and 
found  herself  standing  in  the  brook.  It  was 
not  deep,  it  only  reached  up  far  enough  to 
wet  the  hem  of  her  short  dress,  as  she 
stood  in  it. 

tfO  Mademoiselle!'  cried  Lisette,  'I  am 
so  sorry  you  did  jump  in  the  water !  Give 
to  me  your  hand,  if  you  please,"  and  she 
helped  her  up  again  upon  the  treacherous 
plank. 

There  was  not  much  harm  done,  except 
to  the  neat  little  boots,  but  Millie  was 
thoroughly  mortified  and  vexed.  After  a 
few  grumbling  words,  however,  she  was 
sensible  enough  to  remember  that  Lisette 
was  not  in  the  least  to  blame  for  her 
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hap,  so  she  might  as  well  be  polite  to  her, 
especially  as  her  company  was  a*  great  help 
to  her  in  her  trouble. 

:We  shall  not  reach  the  house,"  said 
Lisette ;  f  it  rains  too  hard.  There  is  here 
a  covert,  Mademoiselle.  Let  us  run ! '  and 
she  led  her  to  a  queer  little  place  of  shel- 
ter, an  old  cab,  standing  out  in  the  open 
field,  its  wheels,  its  shafts,  its  leather,  and 
its  shiny  paint  all  gone,  nothing  left  but 
the  wooden  part,  bleached  white  by  sun  and 
shower.  It  was  not  altogether  water-tight, 
but  it  afforded  considerable  protection  from 
the  pouring  rain. 

;'My  little  brother  telled  me  often,"  said 
Lisette,  "how  he  have  played  here,  when 
my  father  is  at  work  in  the  field.  He  calls 
this  his  own  house." 

While  the  rain  kept  them  imprisoned  in 
their  small  and  leaky  house,  Lisette  showed 
Millie  how  to  string  her  few  strawberries 
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upon  a  long  stalk  of  timothy  grass,  which 
she  had  stuck  into  the  basket  for  that  pur- 
pose. She  wiped  the  bloomy  purple  dust 
from  its  long  cylinder  of  blossom,  which 
kept  the  berries  from  slipping  off  the  stern, 
as  she  threaded  them  upon  it  one  by  one. 
Millie  thought  it  made  them  appear  to  better 
advantage.  'It  looks  as  if  there  were  a 
great  many  more  than  when  they  were  in 
the  basket,"  she  said. 

'This  wray  the  Indian  children  bring  home 
berries  wThen  there  is  no  basket,"  said 
Lisette,  f  unless  they  can  find  a  birch  tree 
near  by,  to  make  a  cup  of  bark." 

When    the    strawberries   were    all    strunsr, 

o  • 

the  girls  began  to  look  out  anxiously  for 
signs  of  better  weather.  :t  Look ! '  cried 
Millie,  'there  is  some  one  coming  with  an 
umbrella ! '' 

'It  is  Mr.  Hugh,  the  coachman,"  said 
Lisette,  and  she  stepped  out  into  the  rain 
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and  called  him,  for  he  was  passing  on  to- 
wards the  house,  up  the  little  path  from 
the  brook.  He  came,  bringing  rubbers,  um- 
ftrella,  and  shawl,  but  looking  very  cross 
and  surly.  :Why  couldn't  you  tell  me 
where  you  were  when  I  was  going,  instead 
of  waiting  till  I  came  back?'  he  asked, 
roughly.  *  I've  been  all  over  the  hill  in 
this  rain.  A  couple  of  children  are  more 
bother,  with  their  foolish  nonsense,  than  all 
the  farm  cattle  together  ! ' 

When  Lisette  was  embarrassed,  she  gen- 
erally forgot  to  speak  in  English,  so  she 
began,  '*  Pardon,  Monsieur !  J'en  suis  exces- 
sivement  fache !  Oh !  I  mean  I  am  very, 
very  sorry,  but  I  did  not  see  you.  I  beg 
a  thousand  pardons  ! ':  , 

Hugh  went  away,  muttering  something 
about  what  two  pairs  of  eyes  were  good 
for.  The  little  girls  followed  under  their 
umbrella,  Millie's  soaked  boots  hidden  by 
the  rubbers,  and  her  shawl  concealing  as 
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much  as  possible  her  wet  and  soiled  dress. 
And  sc  she  came  back,  crest-fallen  and  hum- 
bled, to  the  house.  Mrs.  Wilder  passed 
over  the  matter  lightly  and  kindly,  to  save 
the  feelings  of  her  little  guest.  But  Rose 
found  the  wet  boots  and  stained  stockings 

*-_-• 

hid  away  under  the  bed  that  night,  and  saw 
the  forlorn-looking  dress,  and  did  not  scru- 
ple to  give  Millie  :ra  piece  of  her  mind." 
And  if  her  whole  mind  was  to  be  judged 
of  by  that  specimen,  it  was  neither  very 
kind  nor  very  polite. 

Millie  cried  quietly  under  the  bed-clothes, 
while  Rose  inflicted  this  curtain  lecture.  She 
wished  herself  at  home  with  all  her  heart, 
and  was  as  miserable  as  her  unsparing  pun- 
isher  could  have  desired,  until  sleep  folded 
in  the  arms  of  her  soothing  rest  both  the 
little  Pharisee  and  the  little  Publican.  So 
sadly  ended  Millie's  second  day  at  Fair- 
bank. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MADAME    LANOIR'S    COTTAGE. — KITTY    GAY. — 
MILLIE'S  RETURN  HOME. 

MILLIE  awoke  early,  subdued  and  peni- 
tent. :  What  a  naughty  girl  I  have  been  ! ' 
she  thought.  rWhat  would  mother  say 
if  she  knew  I  had  been  so  troublesome? 
Well,  I  will  be  good  to-day.  I'll  do  just 
what  Rose  wants  me  to.  I'll  sew  all  day 
if  she  says  so ;  only,  oh  dear  me !  how 
can  she  like  to  sit  still  and  sew  ?  * 

She  was  very  glad  when  Mrs.  Wilder 
said  to  them,  after  they  had  shelled  the 
peas  and  dusted  the  sitting-room,  "There 
is  a  small  bundle  of  muslins  to  be  done  up ; 
I  wish  you  would  take  them  over  to  Madame 
Lanoir's  for  me." 
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It  was  a  most  beautiful  morning,  for 
everything  was  glittering  with  the  rain- 
drops of  yesterday's  beavy  shower,  and  the 
little  birds  were  singing  as  if  they  could 
never  sing  enough.  As  Lisette  had  said, 
it  was  not  far.  As  soon  as  they  were  out- 
side the  garden  gate,  they  were  in  sight  of 
the  white-washed  cottage,  standing  amons: 

o     '  O  O 

its  old  apple-trees.  It  was  white  all  over, 
roof  and  all,  and  looked  like  a  tent  as  it 
shone  in  the  morning  sun.  Before  the  door 
was  a  small  cart,  to  which  was  harnessed 
a  tine  large  dog,  which  lay  at  his  ease  in 
the  shady  road,  with  his  tongue  out. 

The  cottage  door  stood  open,  and  the 
children  stepped  at  once  into  the  good- 
sized  room  which  served  as  kitchen,  dining- 

'  O 

room  .and   parlor   all    in   one. 

Madame  Lanoir,  a  stout  woman,  in  stiffly 
starched  white  muslin  cap  and  dimiiy  apron, 
bade  them  good-morning  with  her  hands 
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full  of  old  leaden  spoons,  and  running  to 
the  stairs,  called  Lisette,  who  was  sweeping 
the  bedroom.  She  came  down  smiling,  and 
untying  the  checked  handkerchief  with  which 
she  had  covered  from  the  dust  her  shining 
black  braids  of  hair.  She  received  Mrs. 
Wilder's  message  for  her  mother,  and  re- 
peated it  to  her  in  French. 

Meanwhile,  Millie  was  looking  at  a  queer 
little  old  man  who  sat  by  the  great  wood- 
fire  on  the  hearth.  Two  hooks  hung  down 
the  wide  chimney,  on  which  were  suspended 
a  kettle  and  a  huge  pot,  while  in  the  fire 
beneath  them  was  a  round  pan  with  a  long 
handle,  held  by  the  queer  little  man.  He 
was  sitting  on  a  three-legged  stool,  smok- 
ing a  clay  pipe,  and  on  his  head  was  a 
conical  woolen  cap,  much  like  the  blue 
caps  which-  adorn  our  liberty-poles. 

Madame  Lanoir  carried  the  spoons  to 
him.  Some  were  bent,  some  broken  in 
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two,  some  flattened,  all  were  worn  and  tar- 
nished. He  put  them  into  his  crucible, 
and  when  they  were  melted,  he  poured  some 
of  the  liquid  metal  into  a  sort  of  box  which 
he  took  from  a  sack  lying  on  the  floor  be- 
side him.  The  three  little  girls  stood  near 
him,  watching  the  process  with  curiosity; 
while  Madame  Lanoir  brought  her  rag-bag 
and  weighed  out  the  reward  of  the  little 
old  man's  labors.  Presently  he  opened  the 
box,  and  there  lay  a  bright  new  spoon  in 
its  mould.  The  children  were  delighted. 
Millie  wanted  to  stay  and  see  the  whole  set 
thus  rejuvenated,  but  Rose  could  only  be 
persuaded  to  linger  while  the  man  made 
and  cooled  one  more,  and  then  she  hastened 
home,  and  Millie  with  her,  reluctant,  but 
determined  not  to  insist  upon  pleasing  her- 
self that  day.  Yet  it  was  certainly  a  trial 
to  go  away  from  the  funny  little  cottage, 
with  the  strange  people,  and  queer  foreign- 
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looking     things     in     it,     with    nothing   more 

O  O  '  O 

entertaining   in   prospect    than   sewing. 

\ 

With  resolute  patience,  however,  she 
hemmed  one  side  of  a  handkerchief,  when 
to  her  great  delight,  Mrs.  Wilder  joined 
them.  Then  she  stole  into  the  parlor,  and 
brought  out  her  beloved  Mrs.  Hemans,  and 
read,  unchidden,  till  dinner-time. 

But  after  dinner,  Millie,  who  usually  made 
a  hasty  toilet  in  half  the  time  it  took  her 
particular  little  hostess  to  dress,  was  delayed 
by  everything's  going  wrong.  A  button  was 
off  her  dress,  and  must  be  put  on,  her  sash 
was  mislaid  and  was  not  easily  found,  one 
boot-lace  broke  and  the  other  was  in  a 
hopeless  knot,  when  Rose  went  down  and 
left  her.  If  she  had  stayed  to  help  her, 
it  would  have  been  better,  for  Millie,  tired 
of  working  at  it,  went  with  a  slipper  on 
one  foot  and  her  refractory  walking-boot  on 
the  other,  into  the  baby -ho  use,  where  she 
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made  that  examination   of  Rose's    curiosities, 

of  which   we   have    spoken   before. 

*» 

And  after  that,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  she 
made  further  investigations,  which  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  the  purple  book  under 
Eose's  shawl  in  the  lower  drawer.  And  sit- 
ting there  on  the  floor,  she  was  deep  in  the 
story  of  '  Amy  Herbert,"  when  she  heard 
Rose's  step  on  the  stairs.  She  hastily  put 
the  book  back  in  the  drawer,  took  her  scis- 
sors, and  was  cutting  the  knot  in  her  boot- 
lace when  Rose  entered.  rWhy,  how  long 
you  have  been!'  she  exclaimed.  "Hurry! 
there's  a  little  girl  dowTn  stairs  come  to  see 
me,  and  I  want  you  to  come  and  play  Loto 
with  us.  Millie  was  ready  instantly,  glad 
to  escape  questioning,  and  to  be  rid  of  hem- 
ming the  other  side  of  the  hated  handker- 
chief. 

In  the  parlor  she  was  introduced  to  Kitty 
Gay,  a  little  girl  of  about  her  own  age, 
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with    merry    blue    eyes,     and     short     brown 

curls,   which   would   have   been    shaken   quite 

•» 

out  of  curl  if  they  had  not  been  very  curly 
indeed,  for  her  head  was  never  still.  She 
blushed  and  looked  shy  when  she  was  in- 
troduced, and  then  laughed  and  looked  up 
brightly.  '  I  don't  like  introductions  much, 
do  you?  It  makes  me  feel  so  foolish.  But 
I'm  glad  you  are  here  to  play  with  us.  Did 
she  say  your  name  was  Minnie  or  Millie  ?" 

''Millie,  short  for  Millicent  Swan.  You 
will  have  to  show  me  how  to  play  Loto, 
for  I  don't  know  a  word  about  it." 

Loto  was  played,  and  then  Kitty  said, 
timidly,  ''Rose,  I  should  like  to  play  in 
your  baby-house,  so  very  much!  Might  we? 
Oh,  do,  please?'1 

'Why,  you  have  seen  it  all  before,"  said 
Rose. 

:Yes,  I  only  just  saw  it.  It  must  be 
just  the  happiest  thing  in  the  world  to  play 
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in   it ;    to    play   night   and    day,    and   school, 
and  party,   and  sick  baby.     O,    let   us   go ! ' 

"  7es,    do,    Eose,"   urged    Millie. 

Huw  fortunate !  just  then  Mrs.  Wilder 
brought  in  a  plate  of  cocoanut-drops,  mac- 
caroons,  and  ginger-snaps.  'I  thought  these 
little  cakes,"  she  said,  'would  be  just  the 
right  size  for  the  dolls'  dishes." 

That  settled  the  question.  Rose  took  the 
plate  of  cakes  up  stairs,  and  her  two  de- 
lighted guests  capered  and  frisked  up  after 
her,  like  a  couple  of  kids  or  kittens,  into 
the  dolls'  room.  All  the  furniture  was  in 
miniature,  most  of  the  chairs  being  much 
too  small  even  for  the  children.  All  sorts 
of  toys  were  arranged  on  shelves  and  tables. 
Dolls  of  all  sizes  were  there ;  a  stout  girl 
in  the  kitchen ;  a  tall  and  over-dressed  lady 
in  the  parlor,  babies  in  the  cradle,  and 
children  everywhere. 

:'  Oh,  Rose,  where   did  you  get  them  all?" 
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*  The   dolls  ?     I've   had    one   for   a    present 
every   birthday.     That's   twelve." 
"But   didn't   you   ever   break   one?'; 

:rNo,   not   so   that   it   couldn't   be   mended. 
This    one's    arm   was    off  once." 

"I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  mine,"  cried 
Kitty.  :'I  don't  remember  the  first  half 
dozen  or  more.  We  picked  holes  in  the 
first  wax  doll  I  had,  to  make  believe  she 
had  the  small-pox,  and  cut  off  her  hair  to 
make  it  grow  out  thicker.  Afterwards  we 
took  out  her  eyes,  because  they  are  such 
queer  little  things  when  they  are  out.  I 
was  tossing  up  the  next  one  like  a  ball, 
and  she  fell  and  broke  her  head.  The  rain 
spoiled  the  next.  Then  father  bought  a 
Dutch  doll,  so  that  we  couldn't  break  it,  he 
said." 

"What   is   a   Dutch   doll?"   asked   Millie. 

"Her    head    and   body   were    in    one    piece, 
very  solid   wood,   and   she  had  great  jointed 
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wooden  arms  and  legs.  •  She  was  an  ugly 
red-faced  thing.  I  called  her  Blowse.  Her 
wig  was  nailed  on.  We  couldn't  get  the 
nails  out,  but  we  pulled  off  all  that  wasn't 
under  the  nail  heads.  Of  course  we  got 
her  arms  and  legs  off.  Her  eyes  wouldn't 
come  out,  for  they  were  only  painted.  We 
flattened  her  nose  with  a  stone.  It  was 
very  hard.  Then  we  set  her  up  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  and  rolled  balls  at  her 
from  the  other  end.  Of  course  that  didn't 
hurt  her.  Poor  Blowse  !  she  was  past  hurt- 
ing. But  it  was  good  exercise.  Then  for 

o  o 

awhile  I  had  no  doll.  When  I  wanted  one 
I  took  the  baby's  pillow  and  tied  a  string 
round  it  for  a  neck.  Now  I  have  a  hand- 
some one,  and  I  am  not  going  to  break -lier 
up.  Mother  says  it  is  the  last  I  am  ever 
to  have." 

"I   have   a   doll,"   said   Millie,    "but   it    is 
broken.     Bertha   plays   with   it   more   than   I 
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do.     We  play  things  out  of  books,  tlie  boys 
and   I." 

'What     sort     of     things?"  "asked     Eose. 
f  Take   care !     I'm   afraid   you   will   tear   that 
dress.     Let   me   take    it   off." 

:Why,"  answered  Millie,  "anything  we 
have  been  reading  about.  Last  week  we 
played  Martyr.  We  set  the  chairs  round  for 
the  Coliseum,  and  one  of  the  boys  was  the 
Roman  Emperor,  and  one  was  the  lion. 
Bertha  was  the  Martyr.  I  led  her  into  the 
Coliseum.  Then  I  opened  the  cage  and  the 
lion  came  out,  (he  was  under  the  bed),  and 
he  devoured  her,  of  course." 

"O   that's   good,"    said    Kitty.       "I'll   play 
that   some    day.     What   else?'1 

f  Once  we  played  Jewish  Tabernacle,  and 
arranged  the  play-room  like  the  two  parts 
of  the  tent,  you  know,  and  had  an  altar, 
and  a  table  for  shew-bread,  and  Aaron's  rod 
that  budded,  and  the  pot  of  manna  and 
everything." 
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:Why,  Millie  Swan,"   exclaimed  Rose, 
think  that  is  wicked !     You  oughtn't  to  make 
play    of  what   is    in    the   Bible." 

:?  I  didn't  think  it  was  any  harm.  We 
did  not  do  anything  but  fix  the  room  up 
like  the  picture,  and  it  wasn't  so  very  much 
like  it,  of  course.  We  didn't  know  how  to 
make  angels  on  the  mercv  seat." 

O  v 

'Well,  I  think  it  was  wicked.  I  mean  to 
ask  mother  if  it  wasn't." 

Millie  was  silenced,  but  not  convinced. 
She  went  on  dressing  the  doll,  while  Rose 
set  the  table,  and  Kitty  sent  the  kitchen 
girl  for  the  doctor  for  her  sick  baby. 

"Tell  us  some  more,  just  one,"  asked 
Kitty. 

"  Sometimes  we  play  Transmigration  of 
Souls." 

"For  pity's  sake,  what's   that?'' 

"Don't  you  know  the  people  in  India  be- 
lieve that  when  they  die  their  souls  go  into 
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something  else,  and  they  become  an  ele- 
phant, or  a  serpent,  or  something?  Well, 
you  see,  we  make  believe  die,  and  then  turn 
into  something  else,  and  when  we  are  tired 
of  that  life,  we  die  again,  and  try  another. 
It  is  like  'Indus,'  in  'Evenings  at  Home.' 
The  boys  like  it." 

'That  must  be  good  fun.  We'll  play  that 
at  home,  too  ! '  said  Kitty.  Just  then  Rose 
announced  the  doll's  supper,  and  for  an  hour 
the  little  girls  played  with  great  satisfaction. 
Then  Kitty  went  home,  and  Eose  called 
Millie  to  help  her  put  all  the  playthings 
away.  As  they  were  doing  it,  Millie  re- 
membered the  book  in  the  lower  drawer. 

p'Rose,"   she   began,    "haven't   you   a   book 
to   lend   me   when   I   go   home?" 
"No,    indeed,    you   read  too  much." 
"But,"   continued    Millie,    "I    do    want    a 
book.     There   is   a   book    called    'Amy   Her- 

v. 

bert,'  that    I'd   give  anything  to   read."     She  . 
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blushed  as  she  spoke,  and  hated  the  dissim- 
ulation into  which  her  fault  had  led  her, 
while  she  had  not  the  courage  to  confess  it. 
She  hoped  Kose  would  say,  'I  have  that 
book  in  my  drawer,  and  you  can  go  and 
get  it."  But  instead  of  that,  to  her  great 
astonishment,  Rose  replied  carelessly,  *  But 
I  haven't  it,  and  if  I  had,  I  should  not  think 
it  best  to  lend  it  to  you,  for  you  read  a 
great  deal  too  much  already."  If  Rose  had 
not  been  very  busy  folding  her  doll's  best 
dress,  and  laying  it  away  in  her  bureau- 
drawer,  she  would  have  seen  Millie's  eyes 
wide  open  with  amazement.  Millie  was 
on  the  point  of  exclaiming,  'Why,  yes, 
Rose,  you  have  it ! '  but  stopped  short, 
dreading  Rose's  indignant  question,  'How 
do  you  know  ?  *  which  would  be  sure  to 
follow.  She  did  not  guess  the  truth,  that 
Rose  did  not  even  know  the  name  of  a 
book  she  had  owned  for  half  a  year. 
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Rose  remembered  that  she  had  a  purple 
book,  and  conscience  whispered  to  her,  "Be 
kind,  and  lend  her  that ; '  but  she  said  to 
her  conscience,  so  softly,  that  she  hardly 
heard  it  herself,  :f  I  don't  want  to ; '  and 
then  she  said  to  herself,  '  Uncle  John  would 
not  like  to  have  me  lend  his  beautiful 
Christmas  present  for  Millie's  little  brothers 
to  spoil."  Then  she  told  herself  what  a 
good  careful  girl  she  was,  and  she  put  her 
playthings  away  very  nicely,  while  Millie 
stood  by,  doubting  and  wondering  at  what 
Rose  had  said,  and  feeling  much  ashamed 
of  herself  for  having  gone  prying  into 
drawers  she  had  no  right  to  open. 

But  as  she  was  lamenting  her  broken  res- 
olutions, a  chaise  drove  up  to  the  door,  and 
all  her  sorrowful  thoughts  took  flight  when 
she  heard  her  father's  voice  asking  for  her. 
She  ran  gaily  down  stairs,  crying,  "Here  I 
am,  father.  Have  you  come  to  take  me 
home  ?  " 
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Yes,  we  begin  to  think  we  should  like 
to  see  you  again.  Besides,  somebody  is  at- 
home  whom  you  must  come  and  see." 

"Aunt   Maria?" 

Yes,  Aunt  Maria  is  there;  but  there  is 
somebody  else." 

«O,    who    is   it,    father?" 

'The    dearest    little    baby-sister  that   ever 
you   saw." 

«O   father,    is   it  true?" 

"Run  and  get  ready,   and  we  will  go  and 


see.' 


She  ran  off,  almost  too  eager  to  wait 
while  Nora  the  maid  put  her  things,  soiled 
dress,  spoiled  boots  and  all,  into  her  valise. 
Then  she  bade  Mrs.  Wilder  and  Rose  a 
glad  and  loving  good-by,  and  drove  off  with 
her  father,  a  very  happy  child,  to  find  the 
precious  treasure  of  a  baby-sister  really 
there. 

Besides  the  pleasure  of  seeing   father   and 
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mother,  brothers  and  sisters  again,  Aunt 
Maria's  coming  was  a  great  joy  to  her,  for 
with  Aunt  Maria  she  could  talk  more  freely 
than  with  any  one  else.  She  seemed  to  un- 
derstand her  thoughts  and  feelings  as  no 
one  else  did,  and  she  was  like  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  this,  that  it  was  easy  to  confess  a 
fault  to  her,  for  she  'upbraided  not."  So 
that  evening,  as  Millie  sat  beside  her  in  the 

O  ' 

long  twilight,  she  told  her  the  story  of  the 
last  three  days,  and  all  her  misdeeds.  Aunt 
Maria  listened  with  a  quiet  smile,  which  it 
was  too  dark  for  Millie  to  see,  and  then 
said,  "Well,  dear,  you  must  confess  your 
faults  to  your  Father  in  heaven,  as  frankly 
as  you  have  to  me,  and  ask  him  to  forgive 
them  all  for  Jesus'  sake."  She  did  so,  and 
the  trouble  passed  away  from  her  heart  and 
conscience. 

When    Millie     had     gone    from    Fairbank, 
Rose  took  her  purple  book  from  the  drawer, 
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to  restore  it  to  its  usual  place.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  it  had  been  moved,  for  it  was 
lying  on  the  shawl,  instead  of  under  it. 
Then  she  saw  that  its  name  was  :'Amy  Her- 
bert," and  understood  at  once  what  had  hap- 
pened. 'That  naughty,  meddlesome  girl," 
she  exclaimed.  ''  She  rummaged  over  all  my 
things.  And  now  she  thinks  I  told  a  lie ! ' 
She  was  very  much  vexed,  and  no  wonder. 
She  went  to  her  mother  to  complain  of 
Millie,  and  to  ask  what  she  should  do.  "My 
daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Wilder,  '  you  must  tell 
Millie  that  you  had  not  read  the  book,  and 

did  not  know  its  name ;    and  vou  had  better 

«/ 

lend  it  to  her,  since  she  wants  it  so  much." 
So,  one  pleasant  day,  a  week  or  two  after, 
Rose  went  to  see  Millie,  and  took  the  book 
with  her,  carefully  guarded  by  a  paper 
cover.  Millie  received  it  with  many  blushes 
and  humble  apologies,  and  never  saw  it 
without  a  pang  of  shame. 
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It  was  a  useful  lesson  to  her ;  and  while 
Rose's  good  opinion  of  herself  grew  and 
flourished  with  every  contrast  which  she 
drew  between  her  own  virtues  and  Millie's 
faults,  Millie's  humility  deepened  at  every 
remembrance  of  her  self-will  and  restless 
curiosity.  Striving  against  her  own  faults, 
she  thought  of  Rose's  neatness  and  careful- 
ness with  a  desire  to  imitate  them,  and  thus 
her  visit  to  Fairbank  became  for  her  a  start- 
ing-point of  visible  improvement  and  growth 
of  character. 

4 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EOSE   AT   HOME. — LISETTE'S   FLOWERS. EOSE'S 

HYACINTHS. 

IF  Rose  and  Millie  had  met  among  other 
children,  where  each  could  have  found  a 
more  desirable  companion,  no  friendship 
would  probably  ever  have  •  sprung  up  be- 
tween these  two,  who  were  so  unlike,  that 
each  seemed  to  bring  out  the  faults  of  the 
other  into  unusual  prominence.  But  God 
often  places  such  characters  together,  some- 
times binding  them  by  family  ties,  and  at 
other  times  throwing  them  together  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  as  in  this  case.  Mil- 
lie's father  was  pastor  of  a  young  and  strug- 
gling church,  bearing  its  heavy  burden  of 
50 
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various  cares,  and  living  as  best  he  could, 
on  the  small  salary  it  could  pay. 

Rose's  father  was  a  member  of  that 
church,  disqualified  by  his  timidity  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  its  social  meetings, 
or  in  its  labors  among  the  poor  and  igno- 
rant, but  very  useful  in  his  way.  He  was 
ready  to  help  the  church  with  money  to 
the  extent  of  his  ability,  and  showed  him- 
self always  a  kind  and  generous  friend  to 
his  pastor.  Naturally  therefore,  Rose  and 
Millie  saw  a  good  deal  of  one  another,  and 
although  there  was  no  bond  of  inner  sym- 
pathy uniting  their  hearts,  the  familiar  and 
pleasant  intercourse  of  years  built  up  a 
very  good  friendship  between  them,  which 
exerted  its  beneficial  influence  upon  them 
both,  first  on  Millie,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
afterwards  on  Rose  also. 

For  anything  was  good  for  Rose  which 
widened }  even  ever  so  little,  the  narrow 
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round   in   which   she   lived.       She   had   never 

? 

romped  and  played  out-doors  like  other 
children,  partly  because  she  had  no  one  to 
play  with,  partly  because  she  was  not  a 
very  strong  and  healthy  child,  and  partly 
because  her  mother's  careful  lessons  in  pro- 
priety kept  her  too  constantly  in  check. 
Then  her  father  was  terrified  if  he  saw  her 
in  a  swing,  or  on  a  rt  see-saw,"  trembled  if 
she  crossed  the  brook  on  a  plank,  never 
trusted  her  in  a  boat  on  the  pond,  and  was 
afraid  to  have  her  coast  down  hill  on  a 
sled,  or  even  on  those  safe,  runnerless  In- 
dian sleds,  or  tabogans,  on  which  three  or 
four  sat,  one  behind  another,  with  no  worse 
danger  to  dread,  than  possibly  a  tumble  all 
together  into  the  soft  snow. 

'  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wilder,  one  morn- 
ing to  her  husband,  :f  Mr.  Swan  advises  me 
to  send  Rose  to  school." 

'Why,  isn't  Miss  West  as  good  a  teacner 
as  any  in  town  ? ' 
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rrOh,  he  did  not  raise  any  objection  to 
her,  but  he  said  he  thought  it  would  be 
good  for  Rose  to  mingle  more  with  other 
children." 

:'Rose  is  very  well  as  she  is.  I  am  sure 
I  don't  want  her  to  be  like  other  children. 
I  like  to  have  her  quiet  and  orderly.  I 
should  never  feel  safe  about  her  for  a  mo- 
ment if  she  were  like  Millie  Swan.  Why, 
that  child,  the  last  time  she  was  here, 
went  across  the  brook  on  the  outside  of  the 
railing  of  the  bridge  !  And  then  she  climbed 
up  the  hay  in  the  barn,  and  sat  on  the 
beam !  If  she  had  fallen,  she  would  have 
broken  her  neck." 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wilder,  "I 
am  sure  I  am  not  desirous  to  send  her 
among  those  rough  school-children  in  the 
town.  It  would  be  very  lonely  for  me, 
too,  without  her." 

"To  be   sure.     The  girl's  place  is  at  home 
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with    her    mother.     By    all    means,    let    her 
continue    with   Miss   West." 

So  after  the  summer  vacation,  Miss  West, 
Rose's  governess,  returned.  Rose  was  very 
glad,  for  she  liked  her,  and  enjoyed  hav- 
ing a  constant  companion  in  her  daily  walks, 
and  some  one  to  talk  to  in  the  house  when 
her  mother  was  busy  about  her  household 
talks,  or  sitting,  as  she  did  every  day  for 
an  hour  or  two,  in  her  room  alone,  beside 
her  table,  on  which  lay  her  well-worn  Bible 
and  hymn-book,  and  many  a  volume  of  de- 
vout meditation  or  pious  memoir  or  relig- 
ious discourse.  Rose  knew  them  well,  for 
every  Sunday  morning  before  she  went  to 
church,  and  every  Sunday  afternoon  after 
Sabbath-school,  her  mother  read  to  her  page 
after  page,  with  much  fervor-  and  enjoy- 
ment ;  but  Rose  did  not  understand  much 
of  it,  nor  could  she  enter  into  what  was  so 
foreign  to  a  child's  experience.  She  gener- 
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ally  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa,  watching 
with  weary  patience  the  restless  movements 
of  the  canary  in  the  cage  at  the  window, 
or  the  swaying  shadow  of  the  maple  boughs 
across  the  muslin  curtain. 

When  Mrs.  Wilder  saw  that  she  was 
tired  and  inattentive,  she  would  close  the 
volume  with  a  sigh,  saying,  "My  daughter, 
it  is  my  daily  prayer  that  God  may  give 
you  a  taste  for  spiritual  things," 

Then  Rose  would  kiss  her  mother,  and 
go  away,  sorry  that  she  was  not  a  Chris- 
tian, but  seeing  no  help  for  it,  if  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  enjoy  those  books  as 
her  mother  did,  in  order  to  become  one 

For    Rose    did    not    care   for    anv   books , 

•/ 

even  books  of  travel  or  children's  stories 
had  no  charm  for  her,  and  Miss  West  read 
to  her  for  an  hour  every  clay,  as  a  part  of 
the  daily  lessons,  things  which  most  chil- 
dren would  read  for  themselves  with  avidity, 
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in  their  play  time.  Miss  West  was  a  young 
English  woman,  rather  pretty,  with  short 
curls  of  fair  brown  hair ;  not  much  of  a 
student,  but  tf  accomplished,"  as  Mrs.  Wilder 
said ;  that  is,  she  could  play  and  sing  pretty 
well,  make  pencil  sketches,  and  paint  a  little 
in  water  colors,  speak  French,  and  em- 
broider, both  in  silk  and  worsted ;  do 
bead-work,  shell-work,  and  fancy  knitting. 
"And  surely,"  Mrs.  Wilder  said,  !'such 
things  are  more  suitable  for  a  lady,  and 
more  useful,  than  Latin  and  mathematics." 

So  when  Rose  sat  down  in  the  pleasant 
dining-room  to  her  lessons,  she  read  a  little, 
wrote  a  little,  learned  four  or  five  lines  ol 
grammar,  and  four  or  five  lines  of  geogra- 
phy, did  two  or  three  easy  sums,  and  then 
spent  the  rest  of  the  time  at  her  worsted- 
work,  or  her  picture,  while  Miss  West  read 
to  her  some  simple  story. 

Hose  felt  no  need  of  excitements  or  great 
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pleasures ;  the  daily  comforts  of  home,  the 
fond  love  of  father  and  mother,  little  tasks, 
not  difficult  nor  unpleasant,  and  abundantly 
rewarded  with  their  partial  praise,  the  care 
of  her  birds  and  flowers,  these,  and  things 
like  these,  gave  her  enjoyment  enough.  In 
the  summer  there  were  long  delightful  even- 
in  2T  drives,  in  the  winter  there  was  the 

O  ' 

sleigh-ride   in   the    short   bright   afternoon. 

Lisette  Lauoir  was  a  source  of  much 
pleasure  to  her,  though  Rose  was  as  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact  as  Lisette.  The  sight  of 
the  bright,  merry  little  French  girl  living 
a  life  so  entirely  different  from  her  own, 
having  such  different  teaching,  such  different 
thoughts  and  feelings  about  everything,  had 
something  of  the  interest  for  her  which 

o 

Millie   would   have    found    in    a    storv-book. 

*/ 

Lisette  came  over  to  Fairbank  one  morning 
in  early  spring,  while  yet  the  snow  was 
scarcely  gone  from  the  garden,  bring' u&  a 
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little  basket  of  flowers.  She  was  dressed 
in  her  best,  and  her  dark  eyes  were  full  of 
smiles,  as  usual.  ^Mademoiselle  Eose,"  she 
said,  :f  I  have  bring  my  flowers  to  show  you  • 
first.  Now  I  shall  take  them  to  the  con- 
vent, and  the  Sisters  will  let  me  place  them 
in  the  Chapel.  They  are  for  Our  Lady  and 
the  dear  Child  Jesus.  I  shall  lay  them  be- 
fore fheir  picture.  Look,  Mademoiselle,  are 
they  not  pretty  r ' 

"Beautiful!"  said  Eose.  "Did  all  these 
blossom  in  your  house  ?  * 

;Yes,  Mademoiselle,  every  one.  There  is 
some  geranium,  and  some  roses,  and  green 
leaves,  and  this  white  lily.  I  am  glad  they 
are  so  pretty.  What  we  make  a  gift  to  God 
should  be  good.  Adieu,  Mademoiselle  Eose. 
It  is  time  for  me  to  go  to  the  convent ; * 
and  Lisette  courtesied  and  went  away. 

Eose  took  her  work-box  and  went  into 
the  sitting-room.  Her  mother  was  there,  and 
Mr.  Swan. 
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!Was  that  Lisette  who  just  went  out?" 
asked  Mrs.  Wilder. 

'Yes,  mother,  she  came  in  to  show  me 
her  basket  of  flowers.  She  has  cut  all  the 
blossoms  that  looked  so  bright  in  their  south 
window,  and  is  going  to  take  them  to  the 
Nuns'  Chapel,  to  give  to  Jesus."  Rose 
imagined  it  must  be  very  pleasant  to  un- 
cover those  sweet  flowers  and  carry  them  up 

% 

the  aisle  of  the  little  chapel,  before  the  ad- 
miring eyes  of  the  nuns  and  their  school- 
children, and  lay  them  in  front  of  the  pic- 
ture, while  the  tall  caudles  were  burning, 
and  the  sunbeams  came  in  through  the  bright 
red  curtains,  which  hung  in  heavy  folds  over 
all  the  windows.  Lisette  had  often  described 
the  chapel  to  her,  and  had  shown  it  to  her 
once.  Rose  had  six  hyacinths  growing  in 
bulb-glasses  in  the  window,  now  nearly  ready 
to  blossom.  'f  Mother,"  she  said,  tfl  should 
like  to  give  my  flowers  to  Jesus  too." 
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'My  daughter,   I   hope  you  will   not  lean 
any   Papistical    notions    from    Lisette.     It   i,' 
not  your  flowers,   but  your  heart,  which   the 
Lord  requires  of  you.     You  should  give  him 
that." 

Rose  looked  dissatisfied,  and  Mr.  Swan 
said,  :You  can  give  him  your  flowers  too, 
if  you  like.  There  Are  better  ways  of  doing 
it  than  leaving  them  to  fade  in  the  empty 
church  before  a  picture.  You  remember 
Christ  says,  *  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me.'  Suppose  you  take  your 
beautiful  hyacinths  to  the  hospital,  if  you 
want  to  give  them  to  Christ,  and  leave 
them  there  to  comfort  the  sick  with  their 
beauty  and  fragrance." 

"Yes,  you  might  do  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilder.  This  was  not  exactly  the  same, 
Rose  thought,  but  still  she  would  like  to 
do  it.  So  from  that  time,  she  watched  the 
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growth  of  the  flowers  with  interest,  waiting 
for  them  to  be  expanded  enough  to  take  to 
the  hospital. 

One  morning,  when  she  came  down  stairs, 
she  found  that  Nora,  in  opening  the  shutters, 
had  thrown  down  one  of  the  bulb-glasses. 
The  vase  was  broken,  and  the  leaves  and 
buds  cut  and  spoiled  by  the  fall  among  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  glass. 

She  was  inflicting  a  very  angry  reproof 
upon  the  poor  girl,  using  many  harsh  words, 
when  Miss  West  called  her.  :tRose,  my 
dear,  I  do  not  like  to  hear  you  speak  so 
to  Nora,  or  any  one." 

TBut,  Miss  West,  she  was  so  careless, 
and  the  white  hyacinth,  the  best  of  all,  is 
quite  spoiled.  And  they  were  not  exactly 
mine,  you  know.  I  was  going  to  take  it 
to  the  hospital.  That  bad  girl  has  done  so 
much  harm,  she  ought  to  be  scolded,  I  am 


sure.' 
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Rose,  just  think.  It  was  not  ex- 
actly yours,  you  say.  That  is  becwuse  you 
had  already  given  it,  in  purpose,  to  Jesus, 
and  it  was  his.  Now  just  imagine,  \f  Jesus 
had  come  into  the  room  himself  and  found 
his  flower  broken,  would  he  have  talked  so 
to  Nora  about  it?" 

Rose  did  not  answer,  but  her  face  flushed 
with  sudden  shame,  and  Miss  West  saw  that 
the  child  felt  how  very  differently  he  would 
have  acted,  and  she  said  no  more. 

'I  know  what  he  would  have  done,"  said 
Rose,  presently.  "He  would  have  taken  up 
the  flower,  and  made  it  all  right  again,  and 
all  in  full  open  blossom." 

'I  think  not.  He  never  did  a  wonderful 
work  like  that  for  his  own  pleasure." 

:t  So   he    didn't,"   said   Rose. 

The  next  afternoon  a  lady  called  to  see 
Mrs.  Wilder,  and  brought  with  her  a  little 
boy  about  four  years  old.  He  looked  very 
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pretty  in  his  velvet  suit,  and  worked  ruffles, 
and  with  his  long  fair  curls  like  a  girl. 

~  o 

But  he  was  a  spoiled  child,  as  fretful  and 
troublesome  as  he  was  pretty,  and  prevented 
all  quiet  conversation.  So  Mrs.  Wilder 
said,  "Rose,  dear,  take  Alfred  into  the  din- 
ing-room, and  give  him  some  cake  and  figs 

o  *  c:  o 

out  of  the  side-board.  I  think  he  must  be 
hungry." 

The    young    gentleman    was     pacified  •  for 
awhile  with  something  good  to  eat.  but  even 

O      O  ' 

that  soon  failed  to  amuse  him,  and  he  set 
out  in  search  of  adventure  round  the  dining- 

o 

room.  At  the  moment  when  Rose's  back 
was  turned  towards  him,  she  being  busy 
putting  back  the  cake-basket  and  fig-box, 
lie  climbed  a  chair  and  seized  her  pink  hya- 
cinth, which  was  a  little  more  forward  than 
the  others,  and  had  just  begun  to  hang  out 
its  fragrant  bells. 

"  Want    flower ! '      he    cried,    snatching   it, 

'  O  ' 
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bulb  and  all,  from  the  glass.  Before  Rose 
could  reach  him,  he  had  broken  off  all  the 
delicate  white  fibres  of  its  roots,  and  was 
endeavoring  to  separate  the  leaves  and  blos- 
som from  the  brown  bulb.  'Take  away 
potato!'  he  said,  '  ugly  potato.  I  want 
flower  I '  *  O  you  bad  boy,  you  mischievous 
child !  You  have  spoilt  my  beautiful  hya- 
cinth ! '  Rose  exclaimed,  and  then  suddenly 
remembered  what  Miss  West  had  said  about 
Jesus.  Alfred  set  up  a  shrill  scream  as 
she  took  it  from  him.  She  broke  off  the 
bulb,  already  hopelessly  spoiled,  and  gave 
the  child  the  leaves  and  flower,  saying, 
:f Never  mind,  Alfred,  here  is  the  flower, 
take  it  to  mother."  When  the  troublesome 
little  visitor  was  gone,  she  said  to  Miss 
West,  '  There  goes  the  second  one.  Mr. 
Swan  said  I  could  give  them  to  Jesus,  but 
it  doesn't  seem  much  use  trying  to  save 
them  for  him." 
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"My"    dear    child,"    answered    Miss     West, 

• 

'you  have  given  them  to  him  already,  can- 
not you  let  him  do  as  he  likes  with  them?" 
Rose  looked  at  her  governess  with  surprise, 
not  so  much  at  her  words,  as  at  a  look 
in  her  face  and  a  kind  of  earnestness  in  her 
tone,  which  were  unusual.  But  Rose  was 
not  a  student  of  character,  and  the  passing 
wonder  was  but  for  a  moment.  Miss  West, 
for  her  part,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  folldw- 
ing  out  hints  and  glimpses  of  the  meanings 
of  things,  and  the  recollection  which  woke 
that  momentary  tenderness,  passed  away 
among  slighter  things.  She  thought,  as 
Rose  spoke,  of  her  mother  in  England,  say- 
ing as  she  stood  beside  the  little  grave  of 
her  only  son,  :'I  gave  him  to  God,  expect- 
ing he  would  do  great  things  with  him  in 
the  world.  But  surely  he  may  do  what  he 
will  with  his  own." 

If    she    had    followed    out    the    thought   a 
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little  further,  it  might  have  led  her  to  a 
happier  content  with  what  God  was  doing 
with  her,  a  lesson  she  needed  just  then,  for 
her  life  seemed  dull  and  colorless  to  her, 
and  she  was  re'stless  and  uneasy.  But  if 
God  spoke  to  her  in  the  suggestion  and 
the  remembrance,  she  was  not  listening. 
The  following  week.  Mrs.  Wilder  took 

o 

Rose  to  the  hospital,  to  place  her  four  re- 
maining hyacinths  on  the  little  tables  be- 
tween the  beds  where  the  poor  sufferers 
lay.  They  were  a  great  delight  to  the 
weary  eyes  that  had  seen  nothing  so  beauti- 
ful for  many  a  day ;  and  Rose  could  not 
but  admit  that  it  was  serving  Christ  with 
them,  more  than  if  she  had  laid  them  before 
his  picture  in  the  Nun's  quiet  chapel,  and 
she  told  Lisette  so. 

Lisette  said,  'It  may  be  so,  Madamoiselle. 
I  will  ask  the  Sisters." 

And     she     did,     and     reported    the    nun's 
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answer  to  Rose.  f  She  have  said,  Made- 
moiselle, that  our  Lord  may  be  served  in 
one  way  and  the  other,  St.  Madeleine  with 
her  box  of  spikenard  did  please  him,  and 
also  the  mourning  lady  who  did  put  her 
money  in  the  church-box." 

Rose,  who  knew  her  testament  better 
than  Lisette,  laughed  at  T  St.  Madeleine" 
and  at  the  f  ch arch-box,"  at  which  Lisette 
withdrew,  with  a  haughty  toss  of  her  shiny 
black  braids  of  hair,  and  a  deferential  little 
courtesy.  She  knew  that  Miss  Rose  was  a 
heretic,  and  was  sure  that  the  Sisters  knew 
best.  She  felt  that  ridicule  was  no  argu- 
ment ;  but  of  course  she  could  not  dispute 
with  '  Mademoiselle,"  she  was  too  polite 
for  that. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

MILLIE'S  HOME. — THE  FIKE.--A  VISIT  TO  MAX- 
WELL PARK. 

THE  house  in  which  Millie  lived  was  very 
different  from  Fairbank.  It  had  no  pretty 
name  of  its  own,  like  that,  but  was  only  a 
small  house  in  a  city  street,  very  much  like 
the  other  houses.  "Within,  it  was  comfort- 
able and  homelike  down  stairs,  but  rather 
crowded  and  noisy  sometimes  up  in  the 
play-room,  when  Robert  and  Frank  were 
at  their  boyish  plays,  and  baby  Clara  added 
her  shrill  little  voice  to  the  uproar.  These 
two  boys  were  nearly  of  an  age,  about  the 
same  size,  and  so  much  alike  that  they  were 
generally  taken  for  twins.  They  did  not  go 

63 
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to  school  with  Millie,  but  attended  Mr. 
Hastings'  class  of  boys,  where  they  learned 
a  little  English  and  much  Latin,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  place  and  time. 

At  home,  the'  family  government  was 
strict,  and  the  children  had  not  that  free 
range  of  the  house  and  that  liberty  of  ac- 
tion which  American  children  are  apt  to 
consider  their  birthright.  Only  in  the 
play-room  in  winter,  and  the  garret  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  their  little  bed-rooms  opposite 
each  other,  each  with  its  one  dormer  win- 
dow, did  the  children  feel  free  to  do  as 
they  pleased.  Into  the  parlor  they  never 
went  uninvited,  except  after  tea,  where,  until 
their  early  bed-time,  they  heartily  enjoyed 
the  bright  wood  fire,  their  mother's  gay 
little  tunes  upon  the  piano,  and  sometimes 
a  frolic  with  their  father.  Into  his  study 
they  would  not  have  thought  of  venturing. 
It  was  a  place  for  reading  and  thought  and 
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prayer,   and    for   the   making    of    sermons   in 
perfect    stillness. 

The  dining-room  was  certainly  less  sacred 
than  either  of  the  other  rooms,  and  three 
times  a  day  the  welcome  bell  brought  them 
down  to  it,  eight  little  noisy  feet,  on  the 
back  stairs,  for  the  front  wrere*  forbidden 
ground.  But  here  they  were  often  reminded 
that  "children  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard,"  and  the  meal-time  was  frequently 
the  occasion  of  a  painful  and  trying  lesson 
in  manners ;  so  that  the  seasons  of  break- 
fast, dinner  and  tea,  were  not  times  of 
unmixed  enjoyment.  It  was  evidently 
necessary  that  they  should  reserve  their 
overflow  of  spirits  until  they  were  out  of 
doors,  or  at  school,  or  in  the  play-room. 

For  Millie,  school,  with  all  its  restraints, 
was  freedom  compared  with  the  restrictions 
of  home ;  and  very  soon,  her  occupations 
there  became  more  interesting  to  her  than 
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even  the  sports  of  the  play-room  or  the  gar- 
den, where  she  could  have  for  companions 
only  the  two  boys,  or  little  Bertha,  five 
years  younger  than  herself.  Bertha  spent 
most  of  her  time  in  the  nursery,  with  baby 
Clara  and  the  nurse.  Her  mother  was  there 
also,  most  of  the  morning,  but  the  cares  of 
the  parish-  usually  absorbed  her  afternoons. 
School  and  lessons  became  Millie's  delight, 
therefore ;  supplying  both  social  intercourse 
and  mental  occupation,  the  great  wants  of 
her  loving  heart  and  active  mind.  The 
teacher,  Mrs.  Riley,  had  never,  like  some 
of  our  best  instructors  of  youth,  lain  awake 
nights  to  think  over  her  pupils  one  by  one, 
questioning  anxiously  if  each  were  doing  the 
most  and  best  she  could.  She  put  them 
into  classes,  about  a  dozen  of  an  age  to- 
gether, and  exactly  the  same  lessons  and 
the  same  duties  were  required  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
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to  apportion  the  work  very  nearly  according 
to  the  capacity  of  the  lowest  faculties.  In 
every  class,  consequently,  a  few  of  the  aver- 
age, or  rather  below  it,  were  duly  tasked 
according  to  their  powers ;  a  few  of  the 
slowest  and  dullest,  were  dragged  along  at 
a  pace  hopelessly  too  rapid  for  them,  while 
the  brighter  half  of  the  number  had  far  too 
little  to  do.  This  last  was  the  case  with 
Millie,  who  found  time  therefore,  to  read 
several  times  through,  the  whole  of  the  his- 
tory of  England,  while  her  lessons  slowly 
crept  along  among  the  Saxon  kings.  The 
reading-book,  which  fortunately  contained 
some  gems  of  prose  and  verse,  was  faithfully 
studied,  the  descriptive  parts  of  the  geog- 
raphy became  familiar,  and  the  narrative 
parts  of  the  Bible  were  read  and  re-read. 
A  few  books,  which  she  was  able  to  borrow 
from  the  other  children,  were  devoured  at 
home  or  surreptitiously  at  school ;  a  few,  for 
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there  were  not  so  many  children's  books 
then  and  there  as  we  have  now.  At  home 
she  read  Pilgrim's  Progress,  the  Holy  War, 
History  of  Missions  in  the  South  Sea,  Eise 
and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,  Let- 
ters to  a  Young  Christian,  and  several  simi- 
lar works,  with  real  interest.  Baxter's 
Saint's  Rest,  Daniel  Webster's  Orations, 
and  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  she  tried  more  than 
once  to  read,  for  want  of  anything  else,  but 
these  she  found  uninteresting,  because  in- 
comprehensible to  her.  There  were  books 
in  her  father's  library  which  would  have 
been  delightful  and  useful  to  her,  such  as 
Rollings  Ancient  Histor}^,  Shakspeare,  Scott, 
and  Irving.  But  no  one  gave  them  to  her, 
and  it  was  years  before  she  found  them  for 
herself.  No  one  guessed  the  hunger  of  the 
child's  mind,  or  imagined  that  the  chief 
remembrance  she  would  retain  through  life 
of  her  long  hours  of  banishment  to  the 
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play-room,  would  be  of  ennui  and  not  of 
frolic. 

One  summer  Mrs.  Swan  went  home  to 
her  father's  house  for  a  few  weeks'  change 
and  rest,  taking  Bertha  and  the  baby  with 
her.  Her  husband  accompanied  her,  for  he 
too,  needed  a  vacation.  Millie  and  the  boys 
were  left  in  charge  of  Margaret,  a  faithful 

^— -  C' 

woman,  who  had  lived  with  the  family  many 
years ;  and  Mrs.  Swan  asked  Miss  Telfair, 
a  dear  old  friend  of  hers,  to  call  sometimes, 
and  see  if  all  were  well.  One  Saturday 
night  while  they  were  gone,  a  fire  broke 
out  at  the  other  end  of  the  street  on  which 
they  lived,  and  a  dry  season  and  high  wind 
caused  it  to  spread  rapidly  in  that  direction. 
Margaret  woke  the  children,  and  bade  them 
dress,  while  she  left  them  to  pack  up  such 
valuable  articles  as  they  could  carry  with 
them,  should  they  be  forced  to  escape. 
Startled,  and  trembling  with  the  chill  of 
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the  night  and  the  sudden  terror,  Millie  and 
the  boys  tried  to  dress.  Unfortunately, 
Margaret  had  carried  away  all  their  soiled 
clothes  the  night  before,  and  had  not  laid 
out  clean  ones  in  their  place,  thinking  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  do  so  in  the  morn- 

o 

ing.  So  the  children  opened  drawers  at 
random,  and  put  on  whatever  they  could 
find.  Millie  was  neither  uncomfortable  nor 
unpresentable  in  her  last  winter's  clothes ; 
but  the  boys  were  more  unfortunate.  They 
lighted  upon  some  worn  and  out-grown 
suits,  which  had  been  laid  aside  to  give 
away.  Margaret  did  not  observe  their 
ragged  condition,  but  bade  them  put  on 
their  overcoats,  as  the  wind  was  chilly. 
When  they  were  thus  equipped,  as  there 
was  nowhere  to  go,  and  nothing  to  do,  the 
boys  brought  their  school  satchel,  and  put 
into  it  such  things  as  they  deemed  most 
valuable.  First  of  all,  their  three  Bibles, 
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then  a  box  of  beads,  Bertha's  special  treas- 
ure, which  she  had  left  at  home  by  mistake. 
:f  She  would  be  so  sorry,"  said  Millie,  r  if 
they  were  burned  up."  Millie  brought  two 
or  three  school-books,  Frank  a  top,  and 
Robert  a  paint-box.  "If  all  our  things  were 
burned,"  he  said,  'we  could  sell  this,  and 
it  would  buy  us  at  least  a  loaf  of  bread." 
The  door-bell  rang,  and  a  stranger  asked 
for  the  children.  f  Miss  Telfair,  who  boards 
at  my  house,  sent  me  for  them,"  he  said. 
"  She  could  not  come  herself,  not  being  well 

'  O 

enough,  but  sent  me  with  orders  to  take  a 
carriage,  and  bring  the  children  to  her.  But 
no  carriage  is  to  be  had,  as  all  are  filled 
with  women,  children,  and  valuables,  escap- 
ing from  the  fire."  We  can  walk,"  said 
Millie,  bravely,  but  rather  faintly,  for  she 
felt  chilly  and  weak  and  frightened.  So  they 
set  out,  the  boys  carrying  their  satchels,  and 
Millie  holding  fast  to  her  protector's  hand. 
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The  street  was  lit  with  a  strange  red  glare, 
and  was  filled  with  a  noisy  crowd.  The 
fire  was  yet  far  away,  but  smoke  and  sparks 
were  blown  towards  them,  and  the  crackle 
and  roar  made  itself  heard  occasionally  above 
the  noise  of  the  people.  They  turned  into 
a  side  street,  and  so  were  able  to  make  their 
way  more  easily  to  Miss  Telfair's.  She  was 
waiting  for  them,  full  of  anxiety,  and  re- 
ceived them  with  joy,  warmed  and  fed 
them,  and  then  prepared  a  bed  on  the 
floor  for  the  boys,  put  Millie  in  her  own 
bed,  and  lay  down  beside  her,  but  not  to 
sleep. 

It  was  a  dreary  Sabbath  which  rose  upon 
the  ashes  of  the  town  next  morning.  Crowds 
were  homeless  in  the  streets,  crowds  were 
still  anxious,  lest  the  smouldering  fires  should 
break  out  anew,  and  extend  the  wide  ruin 
still  further.  Crowds  were  busy  ministering 
to  the  hungry  and  destitute.  Army  tents 
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were  going  up  in  the  open  squares,  many 
churches  were  filled  with  furniture  and  poor 
people.  In  few  was  there  any  service  that 
day.  Mr.  Swan's  house  was  still  standing, 
but  so  near  the  smoking  ruins,  that  it  was 
thought  best  not  to  let  the  children  return 
there  for  two  or  three  days,  until  all  danger 
was  past.  So  Miss  Telfair  took  a  carriage, 
and  drove  with  them  that  Sabbath  afternoon 
five  or  six  miles  out  of  town,  to  Maxwell 
Park,  the  beautiful  residence  of  her  sister. 
She  would  have  stopped  at  their  home  to 
procure  for  them  some  more  suitable  clothes, 
but  the  street  was  impassable ;  and  so  it 
happened  that  the  children  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  Maxwell  Park  in  garments  which 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the 
well-dressed  sons  and  daughters  of  Mrs. 
Wilmore.  Neither  Millie  nor  the  boys  cared 
a  pin  for  their  appearance,  however,  nor 
did  they  enjoy  the  elegance  of  Maxwell 
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Park  one  whit  the  less  because  their  wrists 
and  ankles  had  out-grown  their  sleeves  and 
trowsers,  and  there  were  worn  spots  on 
elbows  and  knees.  It  speaks  well  for  the 
politeness  of  their  young  hosts,  that  these 
little  deficiencies  were  not  made  the  subject 
of  remark  or  ridicule.  In  the  Park  they 
ran  wild,  like  three  young  deer  let  loose, 
free  and  rejoicing  out  of  doors  in  the  pleas- 
ant summer  weather.  Millie  found  rThe 
Arabian  Nights "  in  the  children's  book- 
shelves, and  climbed  a  tree  in  a  retired  part 
of  the  Park  with  it.  There,  sitting  on  a 
stout  limb,  and  leaning  back  against  the 
mossy  trunk,  among  green  leaves  and  sing- 
ing birds,  she  spent  happy  hours,  entranced 
in  dreams  of  Oriental  splendors  and  wonders 
far  away. 

When  the  boys  found  her  and  called  her 
away  to  play  with  them  and  their  younger 
sister,  they  got  up  a  Tournament,  the  two 
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girls  being  rival  Princesses,  and  their 
brothers,  as  their  royal  knights,  vied 
•with  each  other  before  them  in  feats  of 
strength  and  skill,  or  wrestled  in  mock 
combat,  the  victor  bearing  away  the  crown, 
woven  of  great  white  daisies,  for  his 
lady. 

Three  such  gala-days  passed  rapidly  by, 
and  then  Miss  Talfair  came  for  the  children, 
and  took  them  back  to  their  home,  where 
their  father  and  mother  were  to  arrive  that 
evening.  How  desolate  the  street  looked ! 
Everything  beyond  the  corner  below  them 
.was  gone,  except  the  tall  stone  chimneys 
standing  among  heaps  of  blackened  brick 
and  stone,  and  charred  timbers.  A  mile  of 
dreary  ruins  !  The  pastor  hastened  home  to 
comfort  and  aid  his  scattered  and  afflicted 
flock,  and  it  was  with  deep  thankfulness  that 
he  gathered  his  family  once  more  together 
in  his  undevastated  home. 
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How  they  laughed  over  the  contents  of 
the  heavy  satchel  the  boys  had  carried  to 
Maxwell  Park  and  back.  'You  see  we  did 
not  know  what  was  going  to  happen,"  said 
Millie ;  :t  if  we  had,  we  should  have  taken 
clothes  instead.  I  did  wish  we  had  taken 
some  clean  stockings  and  handkerchiefs,  in- 
stead of  all  three  Bibles.  One  would  have 
been  enough." 

"Clothes  would  have  been  more  useful 
than  books  and  toys  in  any  case,"  said  their 
mother.  fWe  could  buy  new  books  in  a 
minute,  but  clothes  have  to  be  made  as  well 
as  bought." 

'Yes.  I  didn't  think  of  that.  Next  time 
we  will  put  on  our  best  things,  and  fill  our 
bag  with  clean  clothes." 

"Next  time!'  said  Margaret,  ''God  send 
us  no  such  next  time !  But  if  he  does,  we 
shall  just  do  some  other  foolish  thing,  that's 
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all.  Fire  takes  away  the  brains  of  us  !  But 
all's  well  that  ends  well." 

The  clays  and  weeks  that  followed  were 
full  of  work  and  care  for  the  poor  sufferers, 
of  whom  the  town  was  full.  Even  the  chil- 
dren were  kept  busy  for  them ;  the  boys 
were  sent  hither  and  thither  with  food  and 
clothes,  and  Millie  found  that  sewing  was 
not  so  bad  when  one  had  a  motive  for  it, 
and  an  interest  in  it.  Helping  mother  or 
Margaret  or  the  nurse  make  dresses  and 
petticoats  for  children  whose  clothes  were 
all  destroyed  in  that  dreadful  fire,  was 
something  worth  doing,  and  not  at  all 
like  hemming  a  handkerchief  to  pass  away 
the  time. 

There  was  no  school  for  a  week  or  two, 
for  Mrs.  Riley,  like  every  one  else,  was 
herself  working  for  the  poor,  and  two  house- 
less families  occupied  her  school-rooms. 
So  Millie  had  plenty  of  time  to  sew,  and 
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made  rapid  improvement  in  the  art.  Sewing 
machines  had  not  then  been  heard  of,  and 
busy  hands  had  to  take  every  stitch,  and 
even  little  hands  were  useful  in  this  time  of 
fearful  need. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MILLIE   AT  CHURCH   AND   SUNDAY  SCHOOL. — MISS 
WEST'S  TEMPTATION. SUNDAY  EVENING. 

IT  was  a  bright,  cold  Sabbath  morning  in 
winter.  Millie  and  her  brothers,  warmly 
muffled  up,  set  out  early  for  Sabbath  School. 
As  the  snow  was  covered  with  a  solid,  glit- 
tering crust,  they  went  out  by  the  back  gate, 
to  take  the  shorter  way  across  the  wide  fields 
which  lay  behind  the  house. 

Over  the  gleaming  snow  they  went,  past 
one  of  the  great  round  Martello  towers 
which  flanked  the  walls"  of  the  quaint  old 
fortified  town,  across  the  field  to  the  road, 
which  wound  between  vast  walls  of  stone 
to  the  city  gate.  Through  the  long,  low, 
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damp  arch  the  children  went,  and  then 
down  a  narrow  city  street,  quiet  with  Sab- 
bath stillness,  to  the  church,  in  whose 
basement  room  the  Sunday  School  was  as- 
sembled. Somewhat  cold  and  formal  the 
opening  exercises  seemed,  and  very  little 
interest  did  Millie  take  in  the  lesson.  It 
was  from  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism. 
The  questions  were  asked  in  a  solemn  tone, 
by  her  teacher,  Miss  Beam,  a  prim,  elderly 
person,  who  enforced  perfect  order  and 
stillness  in  her  class.  Four  little  girls,  of 
whom  Millie  was  one,  sat  motionless  before 
her,  their  hands  folded  in  their  laps,  giving 
the  answers  each  in  turn.  When  they  had 
recited  from  the  beginning  as  far  as  the 
question  for  the  day,  she  expounded  to  them 
"what  is  forbidden  by  the  second  command- 
ment." 

After    Sabbath   School,   the   children   were 
marshaled     quietly    and    in    order    up    stairs 
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into  the  church,  where  they  scattered  to 
their  places  beside  their  parents.  Of  course, 
Millie  and  her  brothers,  as  the  minister's 
children,  who  should  be  a  pattern  to  all 
others,,  were  required  to  be,  if  possible, 
stiller  and  more  decorous  than  any  one  else. 
Millie  conscientiously  endeavored  to  conform 
to  her  duty,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  at 
no  other  time  did  her  back  so  ache,  or  her 
feet  grow  so  numb  with  cold ;  at  no  other 
time  was  she  so  tormented  with  thirst  01 
the  pressure  of  her  rubber  shoes.  Children 
now-a-days  do  not  often  know  what  that 
last  feeling  is ;  but  if,  instead  of  the  present 
comfortable  and  pretty  rubber  shoe,  they 
wore  what  Millie  did,  they  would  know 
that  ache  as  she  did.  At  that  time,  the 
only  rubbers  in  use  were  run  in  a  mould, 
around  a  last,  —  thick,  solid,  round,  un- 
graceful things, — most  painful  to  the  little 
feet  that  were  outgrowing  them.  Why  didn't 
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she   take  them  off?     They  did    not   begin  to 
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hurt  her  till  about  the  middle  of  the  ser- 
mon, and  it  required  so  much  exertion  to 
get  them  off,  that  it  never  occurred  to  her 
she  could  do  otherwise  than  sit  still  and 
bear  it  till  the  service  was  over.  It  was 
no  doubt  very  good  for  her.  If  she  could 
not  understand  her  father's  sermon,  she 
could  at  least  understand  the  rubbers,  which 
preached  patience  and  endurance. 

Service  over,  and  the  congregation  dis- 
missed, the  family  repaired  to  the  vestry, 
a  small  room  opening  upon  the  pulpit  plat-< 
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form.  Here  Mr.  Swan  took  off  the  gown 
he  wore  while  preaching,  Mrs.  Swan  opened 
the  lunch-basket,  and  Millie,  the  boys,  and 
Bertha,  who  had  come  with  her  parents, 
gathered  around  the  small  stove,  where  the 
pleasant  warmth  and  something  to  eat  soon 
made  them  comfortable  again. 

Lunch    over,    Mr.    Swan    and    the    children 
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went  clown  stairs  into  the  Sabbath  School 
room,  but  Millie,  who  had  a  question  to 
ask  her  mother,  lingered  beside  her  while 
she  gathered  up  the  fragments  of  their 
lunch,  and  restored  the  vestry  to  its  usual 
order.  The  moment  had  come  for  Millie 
to  ask  her  question.  The  earnestness  of 
her  heart  fixed  the  strange  little  room  in 
her  memory  forever.  It  was  narrow,  and 
very  high,  its  side  walls  unbroken  by  even 
a  picture  or  a  shadow.  At  one  end  was 
the  arched  door,  of  dark  wood,  which  opened 
into  the  church,  now  still  and  empty ;  at 
the  other  end  was  a  lancet  window,  deep 
set  in  the  thick  stone  wall,  and  looking 
across  a  narrow  alley  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing buildings,  which  were  so  near  that  little 
light  could  enter,  barely  enough  to  show 
the  small  table  with  its  Bible  and  hymn- 
book,  the  chairs,  the  stove  and  the  wide 
sloping  window-seat.  That  was  all,  but  she 
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never  forgot  just  how  it  looked  when  she 
said,  in  a  voice  husky  with  feeling, — 

?  Mother,  would  they  let  a  little  girl 
like  me  join  the  church?  —  I  mean,  would 
they  if  they  were  sure  I  was  a  Chris- 
tian ?  " 

:Yes,  my  dear;  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  church  should  not  admit  a  child  to  its 
membership.  They  could  not  refuse  you 
if  they  knew  you  to  be  a  Christian ;  but 
many  persons  think  that  a  child  is  very 
liable  to  change  its  mind.  Do  you  wish  to 
unite  with  the  church,  Millie?" 

'Yes,  mother,  I  do.  Last  Sunday,  when 
I  went  away  out  of  our  pew  and  sat  in 
the  side  seats  while  you  all  were  at  the 
Communion,  I  wished  I  could  be  with  you, 
for  I  love  Jesus  too,  and  it  was  like  saying 
I  didn't,  to  be  out  there  alone.  Will  you 
ask  father?" 

'Yes,  my  child,   I  will  tell  him  what  you 
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have  said,  and  he  will  talk  with  you  about 
it.  I  am  very  glad  you  desire  it." 

It  may  as  well  be  mentioned  here,  that 
Millie's  wish  was  granted  the  following 
Spring.  The  conversations  which  her  father, 
and  the  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath 
School,  and  one  of  the  deacons,  and  a  min- 
ister who  spent  a  Sabbath  at  her  home, 
held  severally  with  her,  were  painful  and 
trying  to  her,  notwithstanding  the  kindness 
which  each  and  all  manifested  towards  her, 
because  she  felt  that  much  depended  upon 
the  perfect  truthfulness  of  her  replies  to 
their  questions,  and  she  was  anxiously  care- 
ful not  to  express  too  much.  Frightened 
and  embarrassed,  she  felt  that  she  gave 
cold  and  meagre  answers  which  showed 
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nothing  of  her  true  feelings,  and  she  said 
to  herself,  as  one  of  them  left  the  room 
after  conversing  with  her,  or  rather,  after 
asking  her  many  questions,  '  He  does  not 
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know  anything  about  what  is  really  in  my 
heart,  after  all,  but  I  cannot  help  it." 

She  was  received  into  the  church,  how- 
ever. She  stood  alone  in  the  aisle,  and 
responded  to  the  creed  and  covenant,  and 
then  sat  down,  for  the  first  time,  beside 
her  mother  and  Aunt  Maria,  to  partake  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  with  His  people.  She 
had  hoped  to  find  here  the  settled  assur- 
ance that  she  should  certainly  be  gathered 
with  His  own  in  Heaven ;  but  she  was  dis- 
appointed. She  could  not  help  thinking, 
"It  may  be  —  it  may  be,  I  have  no  right 
here.  No  one  knows  anything  about  what 
I  really  am,  but  myself,  and  I  do  not  know 
certainly,  that  I  am  a  Christian." 

The  Lord  gave  her  a  warmer  welcome 
than  she  knew.  She  understood  him  better 
years  after. 

But  to  return  to  the  Sunday  in  winter  of 
which  we  were  speaking.  Millie  and  her 
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mother  went  down  stairs  to  the  Sunday- 
school  room.  It  did  not  seem  like  the 
same  pfece  in  which  she  had  sat  so  frigidly 
in  the  morning.  A  different  teacher,  a  dif- 
ferent lesson,  and  a  much  larger  attendance, 
both  of  adults  and  children,  made  the  after- 
noon session  very  unlike  that  of  the  morn- 


ing. 


It  was  not  Miss  Beam  now,  but  Miss 
"West ;  not  the  Catechism,  but  the  dear 
words  of  the  Lord  himself;  not  four  little 
girls  in  a  motionless  row,  but  seven  or  eight 
nestling  close  to  their  teacher  and  to  one 
another.  Among  them  wras  Rose  Wilder. 
She  paid  a  more  steady  and  uniform  atten- 
tion to  all  that  was  said,  than  Millie,  who 
looked  up  with  glowing  face  wrhen  the 
teacher's  words  awakened  any  emotion  or 
gave  her  a  new  thought,  but  whose  eyes 
wandered  away  to  other  classes  while  Miss 
West  was  going  over  ground  familiar  to 
her. 
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When  the  lesson  was  over,  the  room  was 
already  dusky  with  the  early  twilight  of  the 
short  winter  day.  It  seemed  to  add  solemn- 
ity to  the  closing  hymn, — 

"  When  Thou,  my  righteous  Judge  shalt  come, 
To  call  Thy  ransomed  people  home, 
Shall  I  among  them  stand  ?  " 

Miss  West  and  Rose,  accustomed  to  sing 
together,  took  their  part  distinctly  and 
sweetly,  in  the  singing.  Millie  could  not 
sing  much,  but  the  hymn  moved  her  to  the 
depth  of  her  heart.  She  shuddered  at  the 
thought,  'What  if  my  name  should  be  left 
out?'  but  her  face  brightened  and  her  eyes 
grew  earnest  with  hope  as  she  joined  in  the 
prayer  of  the  last  verse,  rf  Among  Thy  saints 
let  me  be  found."  After  the  silence  which 
followed  the  hymn,  the  benediction  fell  upon 
her  heart  like  summer  rain  on  thirsty  flow- 
ers. She  took  Miss  West's  hand  in  both 
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hers,  as  if  she  could  tell  her  by  their  loving 
pressure,  what  was  in  her  heart.  Miss  West 
met  her  earnest  look  with  some  surprise ; 
she  was  not  expecting  any  depth  of  feeling, 
and  hardly  understood  it.  The  fact  is,  the 
vision  of  the  ''  Great  White  Throne  and  Him 
that  sat  upon  it,"  and  the  anticipation  of  the 
separation  Pie  would  make  between  His  own 
and  those  wrhom  He  rt  never  knew,"  which 
had  filled  Millie's  heart,  was  never  farther 
from  her  own  thoughts,  even  wrhile  she  was 
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singing  the  solemn  words.  There  was  a 
note  in  her  pocket,  which  ran  thus : 

"SUNDAY  P.   M. 

w  DEAR  CHARLOTTE  :  —  Capt.  Caldwell  is 
spending  the  day  with  us.  We  have  just 
returned  from  a  delightful  drive.  I  wish 
you  had  been  with  us.  But  I  forget,  you 
attend  church.  You  must  really  get  away 
from  those  good  people,  (too  good,  by  far,) 
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and  come  and  take  tea  with  us.  The  Capt. 
will  see  you  back  to  church  in  the  evening, 
if  you  must  go.  Now  don't  disappoint  us. 
Capt.  C.  is  languishing  for  a  sight  of  you. 

I  must  really  congratulate   you   on   the    con- 
quest  you   have   made.       Once   more,    come ! 
:  Yours  devotedly, 

:'LEONOKA  BLAKE." 

This  note  shut  out  from  her  view  all  the 
invisible  world,  both  present  and  future, 
so  that  she  neither  saw  the  springing  up  of 
the  good  seed  in  the  heart  of  her  little 
scholar,  which  a  watchful  love  would  have 
discerned,  nor  the  glimpse  of  the  great 
coming  Day  of  the  Lord  which  the  hymn 
gave. 

"I  must  go  to  Mrs.  Blake's,"  she  said  to 
herself ;  ;?  I  must  take  what  pleasure  I  can 
in  my  dull  life ;  little  enough  of  it  comes  to 
a  poor  governess  like  me." 
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The  only  difficulty  in  the  way,  was  the 
strong  objection  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilder 
would  have  to  her  making  a  visit  of  pleasure 
at  such  a  place  as  the  Blakes',  on  the  Sab- 
bath day.  r  They  are  neither  my  parents 
nor  my  guardians,"  she  thought,  thrusting 
away  from  her  hastily  the  next  thought, 
which  was,  that  her  father,  now  in  heaven, 
her  mother,  far  away  in  England,  and  her 
guardian,  a  good  old  Scotch  Presbyterian, 
living  in  a  neighboring  town,  would  all  ad- 
vise her  not  to  go  to-day. 

Only  a  slight  deception,  and  this  diffi- 
culty would  be  removed.  She  said  to  Mrs. 
Wilder,  :flf  you  have  no  objection,  I  should 
like  to  remain  in  town  until  the  evening 
service.  It  is  some  time  since  I  had  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Duncan,"  that  was  her  guardian, 
"and  I  should  like  to  go  to  his  daughter's 
house  and  make  inquiries." 

"  Certainly,    my    dear,    it    is    very    proper 
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you    should    do    so,    and    I    am    sure    Mrs, 
Me  Arthur   will   be   glad   to   see   you." 

So  Miss  West  made  her  call  and  'her   in- 
quiries,  and   then  hastened   to   Mrs.    Blake's, 
where    she    spent    the    time    gaily   until   the 
last  stroke  of  the  bell  warned  her  to  hasten 
to  church,  lest  the  Wilders  should  miss  her, 
both  from  their  pew  and   that   of  the  friend 
on   whom   she   had   called.       They    did   miss 
her,   for  it  was  a   long   walk   she   took   with 
Captain    Caldwell    that    evening,    and    many 
things    were    decided    before    he   left   her  at 
the   church-door,    near  the   close   of  the   ser- 
vice.     She     entered,     flushed    and     excited, 
into  the  "sacred  place,    and   took   a   seat   near 
the  door,  to  wait   for   the   Wilders,    and   re- 
turn  to   Fair  bank   with   them.        She    looked 
very     bright     and     pretty,      Mrs.      Wilder 
thought. 

r'My    dear,"    she    said,    "when  they   were 
seated  in   the   sleigh,    "I  was   quite   alarmed 
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not  to  see  you  come  in  with  your  friend, 
Mr.  Me  Arthur." 

'  I  found  Mrs.  Me  Arthur  not  very  well, 
and  unable  to  attend  church  this  evening." 

'  And  you  stayed  with  her  ?  And  who 
came  here  with  you?  I  hope  you  did  not 
venture  to  come  alone  ?': 

r'O,  no,  I  assure  you.  Mrs.  Me  Arthur's 
brother  came  .into  town  yesterday,  and  brings 
word  that  dear  Mr.  Duncan  is  quite  ill. 
He  will  return  to-morrow,  and  I  wish  to 
ask  a  favor  of  you.  Will  you  spare  me  to 
go  and  see  him  ? ' 

*  Certainly,  my  dear.  You  owe  him  every 
mark  of  regard,  and  every  dutiful  service 
you  can  pay  him.  We  must  do  without  you 
until  he  is  better." 

Charlotte  West  colored  deeply,  with  a 
painful  flush  of  shame  as  she  thought  of  the 
duty  and  gratitude  she  owed  the  kind  old 
man,  and  half  regretted  the  promises  she 
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had  made  that  night.  But  they  were  made, 
and  it  was  too  late  to  go  back  now. 

But  we  must  return  to  Millie  Swan,  and 
leave  Miss  West  and  her  plans  for  another 
chapter. 

That  evening  when  Mr.  Swan  had  gone 
into  town  for  the  evening  service,  down  the 
long  street  already  rising  from  its  dreary 
ruins  into  life  and  order  again,  and  when 
baby  Clara,  now  a  year  and  a  half  old,  wau 
asleep  in  her  little  crib,  Mrs.  Swan  and 
her  boys  and  girls  sat  in  the  pleasant  parlor 
in  the  firelight.  It  was  her  most  sacred  op- 
portunity in  all  the  week  to  talk  with  them 
of  Jesus  and  of  heaven.  That  evening  Millie 
sat  on  a  low  stool  beside  her  mother,  tear 
after  tear  falling  fast,  she  did  not  know 
why,  for  she  was  not  unhappy.  She  was 
asking  how  she  might  be  sure  she  had  so 
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truly  given  herself  to  Christ,  that  she  was 
gafe  forever.  "If  I  could  only  know  that 
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for  certain!'  she  said.  She  longed,  like 
many  another,  for  some  sure  token ;  not 
knowing  that  the  certainty  can  hardly  come, 
except  by  "patient  continuance  in  well-doing," 
and  that  one  cannot  grasp  in  a  moment  the 
fruit  of  experience.  Bertha  sat  on  the  floor, 
looking  into  the  bright  n're,  not  under- 
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standing:   all    that  was   said,   but  resolving  to 
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be  a  good  girl,  mind  mother,  let  the  baby 
take  her  doll  when  she  wanted  it,  to  study 
her  spelling  lesson  more  diligently ;  in  short, 
to  perform  all  her  little  duties  perfectly. 
Frank  was  revolving  in  his  mind  great  plans 
for  doing  good  when  he  should  be  a  man, 
trying  to  decide  between  a  missionary's  de- 
voted life,  sealed  by  a  martyr's  death,  and 
the  successful  philanthropist  on  a  large 
scale,  crowned  with  grand  success  in  the 
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relief   of  human   suffering   and   the   elevation 
of  the  race.     Meanwhile,   Robert   drew  close' 
to  his  mother's  side,  to  confess   some  boyish 
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act     of    folly     and     mischief,    and    ask     her 
pardon. 

Then  they  knelt,  and  each  prayed  in  turn. 
Little  Bertha  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
adding  a  simple  petition  for  father  and 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters.  Robert  fol- 
lowed, praying  for  forgiveness  and  help 
against  temptation.  Then  Frank  asked  to 
be  made  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
and  very  useful  in  the  world.  Millie  prayed 
the  Good  Shepherd  to  gather  them  all  into 
his  fold,  and  to  own  them  for  his  when  he 
came  in  the  glory  of  the  Father  with  the 
holy  angels.  Then  their  mother  prayed  for 
each  and  all  of  them,  a  prayer  which  seemed 
to  gather  up  and  deepen  all  the  holy  in 
fluences  of  the  day.  The  good-night  kiss 
which  followed  it  was  the  benediction  to 
close  their  evening  service,  and  the  children 
went  to  bed. 


CHAPTER 


MARRIED     IN     HASTE.  —  HOW     MRS.     SWAN     TOLD 
THE    CHILDREN.  —  MISS    FENNELHURST. 

Miss  WEST  wrote  a  long  letter  that  night, 
after  she  returned  to  Fairbank,  and  the 
family  had  retired.  This  is  a  part  of  what 
she  wrote  :  — 

"MY  DEAR  MOTHER:  —  I  must  tell  you  be- 
fore I  sleep  the  very  great  happiness  which 
has  come  to  your  child  to-day.  I  am  en- 
gaged to  be  married  !  and  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  happy  I  am  to  be  so  beloved.  No  one 
who  has  not  lived  the  life  of  a  governess 
far  away  from  home,  can  have  an  idea  how 
desolate  and  lonely  it  is  ;  and  though  Mrs. 
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» 

Wilder  has  always  been  'exceedingly  kind  to 
me,  it  is  with  great  delight  that  I  find  my- 
self at  last  free  from  this  life  of  dependence, 
and  about  to  enter  upon  a  home  of  my  own. 
Captain  Caldwell  is J 

Ah,  well !  let  the  reader  supply  the  fancy 
picture.  It  is  not  essential  to  our  story  to 
copy  the  long  and  highly-colored  descrip- 
tion of  her  military  hero.  It  was  a  very  fine 
picture,  but  alas !  of  an  entirely  imaginary 
character,  though  she  thought  it  real.  Nor 
have  we  anything  to  do  with  her  rose-hued 
visions  of  the  future,  since  they  were  base- 
less also. 

:'Is  it  not  strange,  dear  mother,  that  such 
a  husband  and  such  a  life  should  fall  to  the 
lot  of  your  poor  child,  who  looked  forward 
only  to  a  life  of  loneliness  and  toil?  That 
one  in  his  position  should  stoop  to  marry  a 
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• 

poor  governess,  seems  to  me  passing  strange, 
and  I  can  only  account  for  it  by  the  happy 
belief  of  his  devoted  love  for  me. 

;?I  know  I  shall  surprise  you  when  I  tell 
you  that  we  are  to  be  married  to-morrow ! 
I  can  hardly  realize  it  myself.  The  reason 
for  this  haste  is,  that  Capt.  Cald well's  leave 
of  absence  is  almost  over,  and  there  will 
therefore  be  no  time  for  me  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Duncan.  Besides,  I  hear  that  his 
health  is  very  poor  this  winter,  and  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  intrude  upon  his  hours  of 
suffering  with  my  affairs.  Of  course,  he 
could  only  congratulate  me  upon  my  happy 
prospects,  for  neither  you  nor  he  could  have 
expected  me  to  make  so  good  a  match. 

rrl  will  write  to  you  again  in  two  or  three 
days,  when  I  shall  have  arrived  at  my  new 
home. 

'Your   happy   daughter, 

"  CHARLOTTE." 
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Having  written  her  letter,  Miss  West  read 
and  re-read  it,  especially  the  last  part.  It 
could  not  but  occur,  even  to  her  mist-be- 
clouded mind,  that  the  "reason"  given  for 

D 

''this  haste,"  was  pretty  poor,  and  that 
through  every  form  of  expression  she  could 
devise,  the  fact  still  looked,  in  ugly  shape, 
that  she  was  running  away  to  be  married, 
without  her  guardian's  consent. 

What  then  was  the  real  reason?  Her 
guardian  strongly  held  to  what  seemed  to 
her  a  very  narrow  prejudice,  namely,  a  con- 
viction that  Christians  were  forbidden  by 
the  word  of  God,  to  marry  worldly  people. 
She  knew  therefore  that  he  would  never 
give  his  consent  to  her  union  with  a  man 
like  Captain  Cal dwell,  who  went  to  balls, 
and  not  to  church.  "  Of  course  he  will  <ro 
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to  church  with  me,"  she  thought.  "  Such 
men  need  Christian  wives.  I  shall  do  him 
a  great  deal  of  good,  I  hope." 
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She  wrote  that  to  her  guardian  in  her 
letter  to  him  two  days  after,  and  the  indig- 
nant old  man  wrote  back,  bluntly,  but  sen- 
sibly, "A  Christian  wife,  who  lies!  If  your 
husband  is  a  gentleman,  I  trust  he  will 
teach  you  truth  and  honor."  For  Mr. 
Wilder's  letter  had  informed  him  of  the 
pretense  of  visiting  him,  under  which  she 
had  left  his  roof. 

It  took  her  several  hours  of  that  night  to 
pack  her  things,  a  few  to  carry  with  her, 
the  rest  to  be  sent  to  her  when  she  should 
write  for  them.  Before  lying  down  for  a 
short  rest  near  morning,  she  knelt  to  pray 
as  usual.  She  had  much  to  ask  for  many 
people,  and  for  herself  pardon  and  protec- 
tion, and  success  in  her  endeavors  to  do 
good  to  the  man  she  loved.  There  was  one 
thing  she  did  not  ask,  for  she  did  not  wish 
for  it,  though  in  sore  need  of  it ;  and  that 
was,  the  guidance,  the  advice  of  Christ  in 
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the  matter  in  hand.  If  she  had  asked  it, 
and  had  listened  for  his  reply  in  her  heart, 
he  would  have  reminded  her  that  the  right 
way  is  the  straight  way,  and  that  where 
deceit  is  necessary  is  no  path  for  one  of  his 
children.  Nay,  without  waiting  for  her  ask- 
ing, he  had  reminded  her  of  it  already ;  the 
suggestion  came  to  her  in  her  thoughts 
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about   her   guardian,   but   she   had  evaded  it. 

So  she  went  her  way,  and  tried  to  forget 
in  the  gay  life  upon  which  she  entered  as 
the  captain's  wife,  the  disapproval  of  her 
mother  and  guardian,  and  the  disgrace  which 
must  rest  upon  her  name  in  the  house  she 
had  left  under  false  pretenses. 

Her  letter,  bringing  to  Fairbank  the  news 
of  her  marriage,  brought  sorrow  to  those 
who  had  been  so  kind  to  her  there.  Tears 
stood  in  Mrs.  Wilder's  eyes,  as  she  said,  — 

"  Poor  foolish  girl !  if  she  could  only  have 
confided  in  me,  when  I  tried  to  be  a  mother 
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to  her !  Why  need  she  deceive  us  ?  We 
never  showed  her  anything  but  kindness." 

r'It  is  outrageous,  outrageous!'  cried  her 
husband.  What  a  position  it  places  us  in  ! 
Mrs.  West  and  Mr.  Duncan  can  hardly  fail 
to  suspect  that  we  connived  at  the  thing." 

'To  think  that  she  should  tell  a  lie, 
Mamma !  '  exclaimed  Rose,  '  and  she  my 
Sunday  School  teacher  !  ' 

Rose  missed  her  very  much,  and  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  lose  her.  Her  absence  up- 
set all  her  plans  for  study  for  the  winter, 
she  did  not  know  how  to  learn  her  new 
music,  how  to  finish  the  roses  she  was  paint- 
ing in  water-colors,  nor  how  to  go  on  with 
her  bead-basket,  and  in  these  things  her 
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mother  could  give  her  very  little  assistance, 
although  she  devoted  two  or  three  hours  a 
day  to  her  lessons. 

One  evening  that  week,  after  little  Bertha 
had  gone  up  stairs,  and  it  was  almost  time 
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for  the  rest  to  go  too,  Mrs.  Swan  said, 
"Children,  come  and  sit  down  here  a  minute, 
I  want  to  tell  you  something."  They  came, 
still  and  wondering,  for  her  tone  was  very 
sad. 

™  It  is  about  Miss  West ;  she  is  married 
and  is  gone  away.  She  is  Mrs.  Captain 
Caldwell  now.  We  shall  all  miss  her, 
for  her  visits  to  us  were  very  pleasant, 
and  I  know  Millie  will  be  especially  sorry 
to  lose  her." 

:?  O  yes,  mother,  what  shall  we  do  in 
Sunday  School  without  her?':  cried  Mil- 
lie ;  *  and  shall  we  not  see  her  again, 
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even  to  say  good-bye !  Why  didn't  she 
tell  us?" 

!'Ah,  my  child,  that  is  the  worst  of  it! 
I  would  not  tell  you,  only  that  people  talk 
about  such  things  so  much,  that  you  will 
be  sure  to  hear  of  it.  She  went  away  so 
suddenly  because  she  knew  she  could  not 
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obtain  the  consent  of  her  guardian,  and  so 
she  left  Mr.  Wilder's  under  pretense  of 
going  to  visit  the  old  gentleman,  who  is 
ill." 

p  That's  what  I  call  mean  ! '  cried  Frank, 
and  Robert  was  beginning  to  express  his  sur- 
prise and  condemnation,  when  their  mother 
said,  "Hush,  children!  When  one  whom  we 
love  has  been  tempted,  and  has  done  wrong, 
we  must  not  be  hasty  to  condemn,  nor  ready 
to  talk  about  it,  and  so  spread  the  mischief. 
Let  us  go  to  the  Saviour  with  it,  in  silence 
and  sorrow,  as  we  would  with  a  fault  of 
our  own,  and  ask  him  to  forgive.  Shall 
we  pray  for  her  now  ? " 

Yes,  mother,"  sobbed  Millie,  who  not 
only  felt  her  friend's  loss  sorely,  but  was 
smitten  with  that  deeper  pang  of  agonizing 
doubt  which  falls  upon  a  trusting  heart, 
when  first  it  feels  that  upon  which  it  has 
leaned  give  way  utterly  under  it.  So  early 
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had  she  begun  To  make  idols,  and  to  find 
them  clay."  Mrs.  Swan's  prayer  for  her  was 
tender  and  motherly,  and  comforted  Millie 
not  a  little.  Next  day  Rose  came  to  see 
her,  and  began  to  tell  her  the  story  at 
greater  length,  dwelling  with  much  severity 
on  the  duplicity  of  her  former  governess. 
?  Isn't  it  dreadful  ?  Could  you  have 
thought  ?  — " 

«O  don't!"  interrupted  Millie,  for  the 
second  or  third  time,  now  bursting  into  a 
passion  of  tears. 

rWhy,  what  are  you  crying  for?  I 
thought  you  would  want  to  hear  about  it. 
Of  course  I'm  sorry  for  it  all,  but  I  didn't 
think  you  would  feel  so  badly." 

"I  loved  her  so!"  sobbed  Millie.  "And 
Rose,  please  don't  talk  about  it.  Mother 
says  we  ought  not  to  talk  about  our  friends' 
faults." 

"Then   our  friends  ought  not  to  do  things 
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which  make  everybody  talk,"  said  Hose, 
rather  sharply,  for  she  did  not  find  it 
pleasant  -to  be  stopped  in  the  middle  of  her 
story. 

'Who  is  going  to  teach  you  now?"  asked 
Millie. 

'  Mother.  But  I  don't  know  yet  what  I 
am  to  do  for  music  and  painting  and  em- 
broidery." 

This  question  of  Rose's  lessons  came  up 
often  for  discussion.  Mrs.  Wilder  soon 
found  a  change  necessary,  and  for  want  of 
anything  better,  Rose  was  sent  to  Mrs. 
Riley's  school  where  Millie  went.  Poor  as 
it  was  in  many*  respects,  it  was  the  best  in 
town,  and  in  fact,  was  better  for  Rose  than 
for  Millie.  It  was  some  exertion  for  her 
to  keep  up  with  her  class,  and  the  loud 
rough  ways  of  teacher  aud  scholars  were 
not  so  likely  to  have  an  injurious  effect 
upon  her  manners  as  upon  Millie's,  for 
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Rose    needed    less    propriety    and    precision 

than  was  natural  to  her,  and  Millie  needed 
more.  But  after  some  months,  the  experi- 
ment was  judged  unsuccessful. 

'In  truth,"  said  Mrs.  Wilder  to  her  hus- 
band, r'I  am  not  satisfied  to  have  Rose 
attend  a  school  where  the  cat  and  dog  and 
two  babies  have  free  range,  where  the  chil- 
dren can  sit  in  groups  and  tell  each  other 
stories  by  the  hour  together,  where  the  boys 
and  girls  play  roughly  at  recess,  and  where 
the  teacher  throws  books  across  the  room, 
or  holds  up  a  poor  child's  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts at  writing  to  the  loud  derision  of 
the  school,  herself  leading  in  the  cruel 
laughter.  We  certainly  must  have  a  gov- 
erness for  her." 

'  My  dear,  I  really  cannot  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  having  another  young  person 
in  the  house.  After  what  we  have  suffered 
already,  I  am  not  willing  to  run  the  risk." 
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'We  might  find  an  elderly  lady,   perhaps, 
I   will   make   inquiries." 

The  search  was  attended  with  many  diffi- 
culties and  delays,  but  at  length  was 
crowned  with  success,  and  Miss  Fennelhurst 
became  a  resident  at  Fairbank.  She  was 
five  feet  ten  in  height  and  dignified  in  pro- 
portion. She  could  paint  on  velvet,  vellum, 
rice-paper  and  white  wood.  She  played 
the  piano  and  the  harp,  and  sang  English, 
Scotch  and  Irish  ballads  with  much  grace. 
She  could  dance  the  ancient  minuet,  but 
nothing  more  modern  or  less  stately.  She 
had  some  acquaintance,  besides,  with  the 
common  branches  of  school  education.  All 
went  prosperously.  Rose  grew  taller,  more 
lady-like  and  more  accomplished  every  day, 
and  painted  a  small  table,  a  work-box,  and 
a  pair  of  screens,  which  were  the  admiration 
of  all  her  friends. 

But  one  day  there  came  a  letter  for  Miss 
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Fermelkurst,  with  a  broad  black  margin 
and  a  huge  black  seal.  She  took  it  to  her 
own  room  to  read,  and  when  she  came  out 
an  hour  or  two  after,  though  there  were 
traces  of  tears  on  her  countenance,  it  was 
evident  that  there  was  as  much  joy  as  sor- 
row in  the  emotion  which  disturbed  the 
usual  repose  of  her  expression.  Then  she 
broke  through  the  reserve  she  had  until  that 
time  maintained,  and  told  Mrs.  Wilder 
something  of  her  own  life.  When  she  was 
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but  a  few  weeks  old,  her  mother  died,  and 
her  father  had  survived  this  loss  only  two 
years,  long  enough,  however,  to  lose  all  his 
property,  by  what  means,  Miss  Fenuelhurst 
did  not  say,  probably  because  he  lost  it  by 
his  own  fault.  She  and  her  only  brother, 
eight  or  nine  years  her  senior,  were  taken 
into  the  family  of  their  grandfather,  where 
they  lived  a  very  happy  and  even  luxurious 
life  for  fifteen  years.  Then  the  old  man 
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died,  and  they  found  themselves  left  with- 
out provision.  They  always  believed  that 
the  uncle  who  succeeded  to  the  beautiful 
home  in  which  they  had  lived  so  long,  had 
destroyed  their  grandfather's  will.  But  it 
could  not  be  proved,  and  so,  with  the  sum 
of  money  which  fell  to  him  as  his  share  of 
the  inheritance,  her  brother  had  left  his 
native  country,  and  gone  forth  to  seek  his 
fortune.  At  her  urgent  request,  —  for  she 
could  not  bear  to  be  separated  from  the 
only  one  who  represented  family  and  home 
to  her,  —  he  had  taken  her  with  him.  For 
a  dozen  years  she  had  followed  him  in  his 
wanderings,  sharing  his  fortunes  and  mis- 
fortunes, and  taking  care  of  him  in  the 
years  of  his  lingering  "  disease.  Then  for 
ten  more  years,  she  had  fought  the  battle 
of  life  alone,  for  he  was  dead. 

And   now,    at    length,    her   uncle's    lawyer 
had    written   to   tell   her   that   the   old   home 
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of  her  childhood  was  her  own  again.  Her 
uncle  had  out-lived  all  his  family,  and 
now  he  was  gone,  and  the  property  was 
hers. 

So  the  Wilders  could  only  congratulate 
her,  and  speed  her  departure  to  her  native 
land,  while  the  old  question  returned,  what 
to  do  with  Rose,  who  was  now  fifteen.  She 
could  play  simple  and  easy  tunes  on  the 
piano  quite  prettily,  and  her  voice  was 
clear  and  sweet.  She  was  sufficiently  versed 
in  ornamental  work,  and  was  a  tolerably 
good  house-keeper  for  her  age.  But  then 
she  could  not  write  a  decent  letter ;  it  was 
not  easy  for  her  to  find  anything  to  say  in 
it,  and  when  she  had  found  words,  she  did 
not  always  know  how  to  spell  them.  In 
Arithmetic,  she  was  hardly  beyond  the  four 
rules ;  into  the  mysteries  of  fractions  she 
had  scarcely  penetrated-  Of  Grammar, 
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Geography  and  History  she  knew  but  little, 
and  of  the  grand  circle  of  the  sciences  she 
had  not  even  caught  sight  afar  off.  What 
should  be  done  with  her? 


CHAPTER  Yd. 

A  NEW  PLAN. LEAVING  HOME. THE  GIRLS 

AT  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

"Mr  dear,"  said  Mr.  Wilder  one  evening 
to  his  wife,  "I  have  to-day  heard  Miss 
Whitney's  boarding-school  recommended  so 
very  highly,  that  I  have  decided,  if  you 
will  consent  to  it,  to  send  Rose  there  for 
a  year." 

:t  So   far   away ! '    exclaimed   the   mother. 
'It  will  be  very  hard  to  part  with  her,  I 
know,"  he  replied;    'but  it  is  only  a  night's 
journey    by    boat,    after   all,    and    we    really 
ought  to  give  our  child  the  best  advantages 
in  our  power.     I  wish  you  could  have  heard 
Mr.  Rice  talk  about  the  school.     His  daugh- 
ters   have    been    there   three   years.      I   will 
119 
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call  there  with  you  to-morrow,  if  you  are 
willing,  and  talk  it  over.  Miss  Whitney  is 
visiting  at  his  house  just  now,  and  if  we 
decide  to  let  Rose  go,  we  can  see  her  and 
talk  with  her." 

Mrs.  Wilder  agreed  to  her  husband's  pro- 
posal, and  after  much  talk,  first  with  Mrs. 
Rice  and  her  daughters,  and  then  with  Miss 
Whitney  herself,  the  matter  was  decided  in 
favor  of  Rose's  going. 

f  And  now,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Wilder, 
"I  think  I  had  better  send  Millie  Swan  too. 
Suppose  we  just  drive  round  to  Mr.  Swan's, 
and  see  what  he  says  to  it." 

The  generous  proposition  was  accepted  with 
great  joy  and  gratitude  by  Millie's  parents, 
and  so  it  was  settled  that  on  the  first  of 
September  Mr.  Wilder  should  escort  the 
two  girls  to  Miss  Whitney's  school.  There 
were  just  three  weeks  in  which  to  get  them 
ready,  and  both  homes  .were  filled  with  a 
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quiet  bustle  of  preparation,  to  provide  every- 
thing which  would  be  needed  for  the  next 
ten  months.  For  they  could  not  come 
home  at  the  Christmas  nor  Easter  holidays, 
for  the  river  would  be  closed  by  ice,  and 
to  take  the  long  journey  in  sleighs  would  not 
be  worth  while  for  the  few  days  which  it 
would  give  them  at  home.  The  girls  them- 
selves looked  forward  to  their  first  leaving 
home  with  an  excitement  in  which  pleasure 
and  regret  were  mingled.  In  Millie's  mind 
there  was  more  of  the  former,  for  school 
was  always  a  happy  place  to  her ;  in  Rose's, 
more  of  the  latter,  for  the  concerns  of  home 
were  much  more  interesting  to  her  than 
lessons. 

But  whether  they  brought  hope  or  dread, 
or  a  mingling  of  both,  the  twenty  days  sped 
fast  away,  and  the  first  of  September  ar- 
rived. Down  the  steep  streets  which  led 
to  the  wharf  passed  the  carriage  from  Fair- 
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bank,  containing  Rose  and  her  parents. 
Her  large  trunk  had  been  sent  down  in  the 
morning.  Close  behind  followed  a  hack, 
containing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swan,  and  Bertha 
and  Millie,  and  her  trunk.  The  boys  had 
gone  on  before,  and  were  already  on  the 
wharf  when  the  rest  arrived,  easier  to  <?o 
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on  board  the  steamboat,  and  wishing  they 
were  going  away  too,  for  the  sake  of  the 
voyage.  There  was  nearly  half  an  hour 
of  enjoyment  for  them  on  deck,  before  the 
bell  warned  them  to  leave.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful afternoon,  the  sun  already  so  low  that 
the  clouds  and  mountains  and  river  were 
beginning  to  take  on  lovely  colors,  with 
promise  of  deepening  glories. 

When  the  steamboat  bell  rang,  there  came 
the  sudden  pang  of  parting.  Another  minute 
and  there  were  six  of  the  party  on  the 
shore,  and  but  three  on  the  deck.  Then 
the  great  wheels  began  to  revolve,  the  dis- 
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tauce  between  the  parted  ones  giew  wider 
and  wider,  and  the  girls  began  to  realize 
that  they  were  really  off,  commencing  a  new 
and  untried  life,  and  to  suspect  that  they 
should  long  for  a  sight  of  that  fast  receding 
city,  with  a  heart-ache  of  longing,  many 
times  before  they  should  see  it  again. 

Yet,  after  all,  they  enjoyed  that  long  even- 
ing on  the  water  very  much,  and  were  sorry 
to  leave  the  deck,  even  when  darkness  shut 
out  all  view  of  the  shores  of  the  wide  river. 
They  were  up  early  next  morning,  watching 
for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  city  which  was 
to  be  their  home  for  a  year.  It  was  not 
long  before  its  gray  towers  and  shining 
spires  came  in  sight ;  and  it  was  still  early 
when  they  found  themselves  in  a  cab,  their 
voyage  over,  driving  up  the  unfamiliar 
streets.  They  stopped  in  front  of  a  large 
square  house,  built  of  gray  stone,  and  were 
ushered  into  a  bright,  pleasant  parlor, 
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whose  walls  were  hung  with  many  lovely 
pictures,  and  whose  air  was  homelike  and 
comfortable.  Miss  Whitney  was  there  t( 
receive  them.  The  remarkable  strength  anc 
dignity  of  her  character  might  have  im- 
pressed the  girls  almost  painfully  with  o 
sense  of  awe,  had  it  not  been  for  the  un- 
usual sweetness  of  her  smile,  and  the  gen- 
uine kindliness  of  the  interest  she  took  in 
her  new  pupils. 

Scarcely  had  Rose  had  time  to  think  what 
manner  of  friend  this  new  teacher  might  be, 
when  the  moment  arrived  when  her  father 
must  leave  her.  A  little  pang  almost  of 
envy  shot  through  Millie's  heart,  as  she 
saw  with  what  outspoken  love  and  sorrow 
Mr.  Wilder  took  leave  of  his  daughter. 
Her  father  had  not  been  so  moved.  If  he 
regretted  her  loss  for  so  long  a  time,  he 
did  not  tell  her  so.  If  he  loved  her  ten- 
derly, he  never  thought  of  saying  so.  Dem- 
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onstratiou  of  love  was  not  her  father's  way, 
nor  her  mother's  either.  Indeed,  love  was 
seldom  spoken  of  at  her  home,  except  as 
the  duty  of  the  children  to  their  parents 
and  to  one  another,  and  as  a  privilege  which 
they  lost  entirely  if  they  were  naughty. 
And  as  no  day  passed  without  the  children's 
giving  occasion  for  many  reproofs,  they  came 
naturally  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
no  day  on  which  they  were  good  enough  to 
deserve  their  parents'  love.  This  was  the 
theory ;  God  and  all  good  people  have  two 
kinds  of  love,  the  love  of  benevolence  and 

the   love   of   complacency.      The   latter    they 

• 

feel  towards  all  good  people,  the  former 
they  exercise  towards  everybody.  If  the 
child  is  very  good,  therefore,  God,  and  its 
father  and  mother,  and  its  friends,  love  it 
for  that  good  that  is  in  it.  Otherwise,  it 
merely  shares  in  their  love  of  benevolence, 
the  love  one  feels  towards  the  beggar  in  the 
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street ;  that  is,  simply,  no  love  at  all  in  any 
sense  which  the  heart  can  recognize.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  this  false  teaching  about 
love,  that  Millie,  full  of  faults,  of  which  she 
was  continually  and  painfully  conscious,  had 
grown  from  childhood  to  girlhood,  a  lonely 
heart. 

With  Rose  it  was  very  different.  She 
knew  that  she  was  the  darling  and  delight 
of  her  father  and  mother,  and  she  rejoiced 
in  that  knowledge,  and  lived  in  the  warm 
and  sunny  atmosphere  of  their  love,  need- 
ing no  companionship  but  theirs,  and  sure 
of  their  interest  and  sympathy  in  all  she 
thought,  said,  or  did. 

When  Mr.  Wilder  had  gone,  Miss  Whitney 
led  the  girls  up  stairs  to  the  room  which 
they  were  to  occupy  together.  They  had 
little  time  to  inspect  it  now,  however,  for 
their  breakfast  was  ready  immediately,  and 
very  soon  after  they  were  conducted  into  the 
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school-room.  About  thirty  girls  were  gath- 
ered there,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years 
of  age,  most  of  whom,  of  course,  were  *old 
scholars,"  only  two  or  three  beiug  strangers, 
like  Eose  and  Millie.  He-forming  classes, 
and  assigning  lessons  for  the  next  day,  oc- 
cupied a  good  part  of  the  morning,  and  then 
the  new  scholars  were  examined,  and  their 
places  designated.  Neither  Eose  nor  Millie 
passed  a  very  brilliant  examination.  From 
what  we  have  seen  of  Eose's  acquirements, 
we  should  hardly  expect  it  to  have  been 
otherwise ;  but  she  herself  was  surprised  at 
Millie's  low  standing,  and  said  to  her  when 
they  were  alone.  You  see,  Millie,  all  your 
book-worming  has  done  you  no  good.  Or 
at  least,  not  much,  for  we  are  pretty  near 
together." 

Millie  had  no  answer  to  make;  but  they 
both  found  out  the  good  of  r  book-worming " 
before  long,  for  they  did  not  stay  "near  to- 
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gether"  in  their  lessons.  Millie's  general 
information  and  habit  of  study  soon  carried 
her  on  where  Eose  could  not  follow.  Her 
father  had  given  her  lessons  at  home,  so 
had  her  mother.  Aunt  Maria*  had  sometimes 
spent  two  or  three  months  at  a  time  at  their 
house,  and  on  such  occasions  Millie  was 
taken  from  school  and  taught  at  home.  Her 
father  had  instructed  her  in  Latin  Grammar, 
and  she  had  been  reading  Virgil  with  her 
mother.  She  had  also  studied  Watts  on  the 
Mind,  and  had  some  lessons  in  Mineralogy 
from  her  father,  exploring  the  fields  and 
brookside  with  her  brothers  for  specimens. 
Aunt  Maria  had  interested  her  in  Geography 
and  travels,  especially  in  Polar  explorations. 
By  herself,  she  had  studied  Botany,  read 
poetry,  and  made  vigorous  onsets  on  the 
Greek  Grammar,  which  proved  entirely  un- 
successful, however. 

Why  did  she  pass  so  poor  an  examination? 
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Questions  were  asked  her  in  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  and  History.  In  the  first,  she 
failed  upon  examples  in  Duodecimals,  that 
species  of  calculation  not  having  a  place  in 
the  book  she  had  hitherto  studied ;  and  she 
was  therefore  entered  with  scholars  in  that 
part  of  the  book.  One  week  sufficed  to 
carry  the  class  through  that  rule,  and  then 
it  was  found  necessary  to  advance  Millie  at 
once,  as  her  true  place  was  far  beyond  that 
point. 

The  Grammar  class  were  occupied  with 
exercises  in  Analysis,  and  though  Millie 
found  English  Grammar  a  very  simple  mat- 
ter, accustomed  as  she  had  been  to  parse 
the  more  difficult  Latin,  the  terms  used  in 
Analysing  were  entirely  new  to  her.  So 
she  found  herself  placed  with  a  class  of  be- 
ginners, where  she  remained  two  days,  and 
then  was  promoted  to  the  class  in  Rhetoric 
instead. 
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Of    History    she    knew   little    coiinei  tadly, 
except    the    meagre   outline    of  English   His 
tory,   studied  at  Mrs.   Riley's  school,   thoug.1 
she   had   become    familiar  with  many  histori 
cal    personages    by   means    of    her   desultory 
reading.      She   was    put,    however,    with   the 
rest     of    the     class,    into    Russell's    Modern 
Europe,    as    a   text    book,    and    entered   with 
delight   into   the   thorough    course  of  histori- 
cal study,  which  Miss  Whitney  made  so  in- 
teresting to  her  class,  reading  with  them  the 
works   of    other    historians    on   the   times   in 
question,    together   with    much    contemporary 
literature,    and   requiring   from    them    written 
abstracts   of  the  History,  and  essays  on  sub- 
jects   and    characters    connected   therewith. 

One  can  easily  imagine  how  superior  Mil- 
lie's written  papers  were  to  Rose's,  and  how 
all  her  previous  mental  discipline,  and  all 
her  various  reading,  were  of  use  to  her  now. 

Rose's  abstracts  and    compositions,    written 
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with  ]abor  and  difficulty,  were  bare  skeletons 
of  fact,  short,  dry  statements  of  such  events 
as  she  was  able  to  remember.  Very  fortu- 
nate she  thought  herself  if  the  facts  were 
correctly  registered,  and  the  spelling  not 
very  bad. 

But  the  class  soon  learned  to  look  for 
Millie's  abstracts  and  essays  with  interest, 
though  she  was  the  youngest  scholar  among 
them,  for  her  imagination  was  sure  to  form 
a  clear  and  vivid  picture  of  the  person  or 
the  time  under  discussion,  and  often  some- 
thing read  long  ago  would  add  new  color- 
ing to  it,  and  sometimes  she  would  express 
her  own  views  and  feelings  about  matters 
and  things,  in  a  simple  and  interesting 
way.  Occasionally,  her  admiration  for  some 
hero  or  heroine  would  take  form  in  verse 
instead  of  essay. 

But  enough  of  school  lessons,  at  least  for 

o  * 

the   present. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE     FIRST     DAY     AT     SCHOOL. — CLARA     WEBB'S 
STORY. ELLA    EARLE,    "THE    GENIUS." 

AFTER  school,  came  the  time  fo:  out-door 
exercise,  and  on  their  first  day,  Rose  and 
Millie  were  sent  out  under  the  escort  of 
Clara  Webb,  one  of  the  older  girls,  to  pur- 
chase such  books  as  they  needed.  This  busi- 
ness attended  to,  they  entered  one  of  the 
lar^e  Catholic  Churches  of  the  town,  which 

o  . 

stood  always  open,  a  place  of  rest  and 
quiet,  close  to  the  bustle  of  the  street. 
They  looked  at  the  pictures  on  the  walls 
and  windows,  examined  with  curious  eyes 
the  profuse  decorations  of  the  altar,  ob- 
served the  occasional  worshippers,  generally 
women  and  children,  or  infirm  men,  who 
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told  their  beads  before  some  favorite  saint, 
and  they  stole  out  at  length,  silent  and 
reverent.  Clara  Webb  said  to  them  before 
entering,  "Miss  Whitney  allows  us  to  gc 
into  the  churches  when  we  please,  on  week 
days,  if  we  will  be  quiet  and  respectful, 
She  says  we  have  no  right  to  interrupt  the 
worship  of  any  persons,  even  though  theii 
way  may  be  different  from  ours." 

After  tea,  the  girls  assembled  in  the  par- 
lor for  evening  prayers.  There  were  fifteen 
of  them,  the  other  half  of  the  school  being 
day-scholars.  Each  recited  a  text  of  Scrip- 
ture, then  they  sang  a  hymn,  after  which 
Miss  Whitney  led  them  in  prayer,  a  prayer 
which  went  to  their  hearts,  so  fervent  and 
loving  was  it,  so  adapted  to  their  needs,  and 
so  touching  in  its  petitions  for  those  they 
had  left  behind  in  their  beloved  homes.  Be- 
fore dismissing  them,  she  explained  to  the 
new  comers  the  custom  of  the  house  in  the 
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matter  of  "Silent  Hours."  '*  Every  one  of 
you,"  she  said,  'needs  some  time  alone 
daily,  for  communion  with  God,  for  thought 
and  prayer.  It  is  therefore  the  rule  of  the 
house,  that  each  one  shall  have  her  room 
to  herself,  absolutely  undisturbed,  for  half 
an  hour  after  breakfast,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  evening  prayers.  Of  course 
I  cannot  dictate  to  you  how  you  shall  spend 
this  time ;  that  is  a  matter  between  each 
of  you  and  her  God.  Bells  will  mark  two 
quarters,  and  room-mates  may  agree  with 
each  other  which  shall  take  the  first,  and 
which  shall  remain  quietly  here  or  in  the 
school-room  till  her  turn  comes." 

Rose  went  first,  and  Millie  lingered  in 
the  parlor,  looking  at  the  books  which  filled 
to  overflowing  the  large  book-case.  'I 
wish,"  said  Miss  Whitney,  noticing  her  long- 
ing looks  at  the  promiscuous  and  heaped-up 
volumes,  Tthat  you  would  put  that  book- 
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case  in  order  lor  me  in  your  spare  moments. 
Show  me  whar  books  you  would  like  to  take 
to  your  room  And  read." 

"O  thank  yea!"  cried  Millie,  "I  want  to 
read  every  one  of  them ! ': 

And,  in  fact,  most  of  them  went  to  her 
room,  one  by  one.  Before  long,  she  be- 
came a  kind  of  librarian  for  her  teacher, 
conversant  with  tiki  eleven  book-cases  of  the 
house,  and  almost  always  able  to  tell  at 
once  where  any  book  was  to  be  found,  a 
living  catalogue,  most  convenient  for  refer- 
ence. 

Rose,  in  her  silent  room,  read  a  chapter 
in  her  Bible,  repeated  her  evening  prayer, 
thought  of  her  mother,  and  burst  into  a 
flood  of  homesick  tears,  which  much  sur- 
prised Millie  when  she  came  smiling  up  to 
the  door  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  at  the 
stroke  of  the  bell. 

'What  is  the  matter,  Rose?"  she  asked 
in  some  alarm. 
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"Matter?  I'm  just  as  homesick  and  mis 
erable  as  I  can  be !  I  can  never  live  here 
a  whole  year  away  from  father  and  mother. 
Of  course  it's  easier  for  you ;  you  are  not 
accustomed  to  have  a  beautiful  room  all  to 
yourself  at  home,  as  I  am ! ' 

!'Come,    Miss    Wilder,"     said    the     young 

French     teacher,      Mademoiselle     Le      Clair, 

'  talking   is    not   allowed    in    silent   hour.  %    I 

will    accompany     you     to     the     school-room, 

where  the   study  hours  have  already  begun." 

And  she  shut  the  door,  leaving  Millie 
alone.  A  little  hurt  by  Rose's  words,  she 
stood  a  moment  by  the  window,  looking 
out.  She  was  accustomed,  unconsciously  to 
herself,  thus  to  calm  herself  when  troubled, 
by  looking  out  silently  upon  the  beauty  of 
nature.  Her  window  overlooked  the  gar- 
den, where  a  small  fountain  was  plashing 
in  the  shade ;  for  the  sun  was  low,  and 
the  garden  lay  all  in  the  shadow  of  the  high 
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brick    wall     which     surrounded     it,     beyond 

• 

which  lay  a  wide  enclosure — a  grave-yard, 
long  disused,  since  the  town  had  grown  up 
around  it.  The  stones  were  old  and  mossy ; 
trees  grew  up  among  them.  A  quaint  little 
chapel,  a  small  building  of  gray  stone,  with 
mossy  roof,  stood  in  the  centre.  An  avenue 
of  old  and  ragged  Lombardy  poplars  led 
from  it  to  a  gate  on  the  street  beyond. 
The  trees  around  the  little  chapel  towered 
far  above  it,  scarcely  branching  till  they 
were  beyond  the  height  of  its  low  roof. 
One  of  these  trees  was  a  very  large  Amer- 
ican poplar,  or  Cottonwood,  now  full  of 
long  catkins,  from  which  the  cotton  was 

* 

just  escaping.  Behind  this  tree  was  the 
setting:  sun,  whose  light  turned  these  million 

O  '  O 

flossy  catkins  into  silver  tassels,  while  the 
floating  fragments  of  their  gossamer  filled 
all  the  air  around  the  tree,  encircling  it  with 
a  gorgeous  atmosphere  of  transparent  gold. 
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It  was  a  wonderfully  beautiful  sight,  and 
in  looking  at  it  she  forsrot  her  irritation : 

t_x  <_>  ^ 

but  she  could  not  forget  that  this  was  the 
hour  of  prayer.  In  every  room  some  one 
praying !  She  knelt  and  prayed  too,  and 
the  sound  of  the  bell  calling  her  down  to 
the  school-room  came  all  too  soon. 

Two  hours  of  study  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  Mademoiselle  Le  Clair,  closed 
the  duties  of  the  day,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  of  lingering  chat  as  they  slowly 
gathered  together  their  books  and  papers, 
the  girls  retired  to  their  rooms. 

One  Saturday  evening,  when  they  had  no 
lessons  to  learn,  but  amused  themselves  by 
visiting  each  other,  Clara  Webb  came  to 
see  Rose  and  Millie  in  their  room. 

;  What  a  queer  place  this  is  ! '    said  Rose  ; 
f  with  that  little  bit  of  a  church  at  the  back 
of    it,    and    that    old    church-yard,    and   that 
double   line   of  ugly   poplars  I  * 
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f  Do     they     have     service     there  ? M     asked 
Millie. 

'  O  yes,"  replied  Clara,  T  Church  of  Eng- 
land service  every  Sunday.  I  want  to  tell 
you  something  about  that  church  yard.  It 
was  the  first  winter  I  was  here,  three  years 
ago.  There  was  a  red  aurora  in  the  night, 
a  splendid  one,  blood-red,  and  all  the  snow 
was  crimson  with  it.  We  were  all  abed  and 
asleep,  when  a  girl,  a  silly  sort  of  thing, 
a  real  'fraid-cat,  woke  up  and  saw  it.  She 
thought  the  end  of  the  world  had  come, 
and  it  was  the  Judgment  Day.  So  she 
began  to  cry  and  scream,  and  that  woke 
her  room-mate,  and  then  there  were  two 
of  them !  The  panic  spread  from  room  to 
room,  till  the  whole  fifteen  were  up,  tremb- 
ling and  shivering  with  cold  and  fright,  at 
the  windows.  At  last,  the  commotion  awak- 
ened Miss  Whitney,  and  she  put  on  her 
wrapper  and  slippers,  and  came  up  stairs. 
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The  girls  Lad  broken  the  rule,  and  were  all 
huddled  together  in  this  room,  and  every 
one  made  the  rest  worse.  I  sat  there  on 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  crying.  When  Miss 
Whitney  came  in,  we  all  stopped,  of  course. 

'What  is  the  reason  of  this  confusion?' 
she  asked,  and  one  or  two  of  them  began 
to  tell  her  they  thought  the  end  of  the 
world  had  come,  and  they  expected  to  be 
burned  up. 

'  Come  here,  girls ! '  she  said,  going  to 
the  window.  'Do  you  see  those  graves? 
See  how  quiet  they  lie  under  the  snow ! 
When  the  last  day  comes,  before  the  world 
burns,  those  graves  will  open  and  the  dead 
arise,  and  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
will  throng  to  meet  him  with  great  joy. 
Look !  while  those  resting-places  of  the  dead 
are  undisturbed,  have  no  fear  that  the  end 
has  come.' 

The   girls,    who    before    scarcely   dared  to 
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look  that  way,  stood  gazing  at  the  quiet 
burial-place,  and  dried  their  tears,  and  lost 
their  frightened  look. 

rThis  wonderful  aurora,'  Miss  Whitney 
continued,  '  which  has  terrified  you  so,  is 
worth  waking  up  to  see,  for  it  is  unusually 
brilliant ;  but  now  go  to  your  own  rooms, 
and  if  you  want  to  admire  it,  you  must 
first  put  on  your  shoes  and  stockings,  dress- 
ing-gowns and  shawls,  so  that  you  may 
not  take  cold.' 

The  girls  dispersed,  and  she  visited  every, 
room  before  she  went  down,  to  see  that 
we  had  all  quite  recovered  from  our  alarm, 
and  were  ready  to  go  to  sleep  quietly.  In 
the  morning,  when  the  daylight  made  every- 
thing look  just  as  usual,  we  were  rather 
ashamed  of  our  fears." 

:t  Didn't  she  laugh  at  you  the  next  day?'3 
asked  Millie. 

*  Never    mentioned    it !     She    says    enough 
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the  first  time,  always,  and  then  lets  it 
aloiie.  I'll  tell  you  one  thing  splendid 
about  her.  If  you  have  done  ever  so 
wrong,  if  you  ask  forgiveness,  she  never 
alludes  to  it  again.  She  says  what  we  have 
forgiven  is  to  be  buried  in  silence  and  ob- 
livion." 

'That  is  really  forgiving,"  said  Millie, 
with  a  sigh,  remembering  how  often  her 
own  misdeeds  had  been  brought  up  against 
her,  after  her  penitent  confession  of  them. 
In  her  heart  she  added,  'God  forgives  us 


so.' 


:tl  think,"  said  Rose,  ''that  she  makes  me 
study  altogether  too  hard." 

'  She  expects  a  great  deal  of  us,"  Clara 
answered.  :t  I  suppose  she  was  always  able 
to  do  a  great  deal  herself,  and  can  hardly 
tell  how  a  girl  feels  to  whom  study  comes 
hard.  I  dare  say  it  is  good  for  us." 

After    Clara    Webb    went    away,    the   girls 
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had  a  call  from  Ella  Earle.  She  was  a  very 
plain-looking  girl,  so  near-sighted  as  to  be 
obliged  to  wear  glasses.  Her  manner  was 
a  little  distant  and  haughty  at  times,  yet 
she  was  easily  led  to  talk  of  herself,  and 
then  the  appearance  of  reserve  passed  away. 
She  was  an  only  child,  she  told  them.  Her 
mother  died  many  years  ago,  her  father  had 
married  again,  and  now  her  uncle  took  the 
principal  charge  of  her.  'I  like  that  bet- 
ter," she  said,  T  there  are  four  or  five  chil- 
dren at  home,  and  my  father  has  enough 
without  me,  but  my  uncle  has  no  one  else, 
and  he  expects  great  things  of  me,  and  I 
do  not  think  he  will  be  disappointed." 

'  I  thought  you  said  you  were  an  only 
child,"  said  Millie,  '  are  not  those  children 
your  brothers  and  sisters?" 

'*  Half-brothers  and  sisters,  I  suppose,"  said 
Ella  Earle,  "but  that  isn't  much.  My  mother 
was  a  beautiful  lady  and  a  genius,  and  I 
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inherit  her  nature.  Of  course  I  am  not  the 
same  as  the  children  of  the  very  common- 
place woman  my  father  has  married.  And 
my  destiny  will  be  different.  My  uncle  is 
a  very  wealthy  man,  and  I  shall  be  his 
heiress.  My  father  is  a  minister.  Of  course 
he  is  poor,  and  half  a  dozen  children  will 
keep  him  poor.'* 

"Well,  if  you  are  rich/'  said  Millie,  "you 
will  be  able  to  prevent  his  being  poor." 

"Can't  say  how  that  will  be,"  said  Ella, 
"I  mightn't  care  about  providing  for  a  large 
family.  I  shall  expect  to  take  my  place 
among  distinguished  people." 

"Because   of  your   money?'    asked  Millie. 

"  No,  not  altogether ;  but  because  of  my 
genius.  I  shall  write  books.  I  write  a 
great  deal  now." 

"How  do  you  find  time?"  said  Rose.  rtl 
think  we  are  crowded  enough  with  lessons 
to  prevent  your  doing  much  else." 
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lf  Genius  surmounts  all  barriers,"  remarked 
Ella  Earle  impressively.  'But  I  do  find 
this  fault  in  school-systems,  that  all  minds 
have  to  follow  the  same  routine,  and  no 
scope  is  left  for  genius  to  range  at  its  own 
sweet  will.  Yet  I  make  time  to  write,  and 
have  two  manuscript  novels  on  hand  now. 
One  is  almost  finished." 

"O   let   me   see   it!"   cried   Millie. 

'  Certainly,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  let 
you  both  read  it;  I  will  bring  it,"  and  off 
she  ran,  and  returning,  brought  a  thick 
manuscript,  elaborately  tied  with  blue  rib- 
bon. Millie  received  it  with  many  thanks, 
but  Rose  kept  silence,  for  no  friendship 
would  have  been  strong  enough  to  induce 
her  to  read  all  that. 

Millie  had  time  to  read  all  she  wanted  of 
it,  that  evening.  "Pshaw!"  she  cried,  "what 
unmitigated  trash  I "  She  was  not  much  of 


10 
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a  critic,  but  had  read  enough  good  writing 
to  feel  the  poverty  of  this. 

'What  sort  of  a  thing  is  it?"  asked  Rose. 

r'A  story  about  a  girl,  lovely  as  a  wax 
doll,  of  course.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Amer- 
ica, but  the  people  use  French  words  when- 
ever they  know  them,  which  is  fortunately 
not  often.  And  the  furniture  is  just  like 
the  things  in  Bagdad,  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  there  are  queens  and  pages,  and 
pirates  and  grand  viziers,  and  My'  Lady 
this  and  Count  that,  and  they  do  nothing 
worth  telling,  and  have  nothing  to  say.  I 
think  Miss  Ella  Earle  would  be  better  em- 
ployed learning  her  Algebra  lesson  or  her 
History,  than  in  writing  this  stuff." 

'  What  shall  you  say  when  you  give  it 
back?" 

'I  can't  tell  a  lie,'  as  George  Washington 
is  reported  to  have  said,  but  then,  you 
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know,  I  can't  tell  the  whole  truth  either. 
But  I  can  say  I  have  been  highly  enter- 
tained, and  thank  her  very  much.  But  I 
think  I  will  not  ask  her  for  her  other 
'  Novel '  1 " 


CHAPTER  X. 

HOME     LETTERS. ROSE      TO     HER     PARENTS. — 

* 

MLLLIE    TO    HER    MOTHER. 

ONE  Saturday  evening  the  two  girls  were 
sitting  at  their  table,  with  their  writing  desks 
before  them,  preparing  to  answer  the  dear 
and  welcome  home-letters,  which  they  had 
been  reading  first  to  themselves  and  then  to 
each  other.  "How  delightful  it  is,"  cried 
Millie,  'to  have  letters  every  week ! '; 

rYes,"  said  Eose,  *it  is  very  nice  to  re- 
ceive them,  but  it  is  such  a  trouble  to 
answer  them.  O  dear  me !  I  wish  my  let- 
ter were  written !  * 

f  I  like  to  write.  It  is  almost  like  talking 
to  them.  I  just  fancy  I  am  in  the  parlor 
at  home  this  evening,  and  so  I  tell  mother 
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something,  and  then  talk  to  the  boys  or 
Bertha,  as  I  should  if  I  were  really  there. 
It  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  had  been  with 
them." 

'  I  wish  I  could  write  as  easily  as  you 
do,  Millie,  or  talk  as  fast,  either.  I  often 
think  I  know  my  History  as  well  as  you 
do,  only  you  can  say  it  off,  and  I  cannot 
think  of  the  words ;  and  when  it  comes  to 
writing  abstracts,  of  course  it  is  worse  yet." 
There  was  some  truth  in  what  Rose  said, 
but  then  Millie  had  more  in  her  to  express, 
in  addition  to  greater  facility  in  expressing 
it ;  she  knew  more  and  thought  more,  had 
deeper  feelings  and  broader  sympathies  than 
Eose.  God  gives  to  some  a  larger  amount 
of  being,  a  larger  soul  than  to  others ;  tfunto 
one,  five  talents ;  to  another,  two ;  and  to 
another,  one."  But  it  is  not  easy  for  us,' 
especially  in  our  early  years,  to  number  up 
our  talents,  or  know  who  has  more  than  we. 
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Indeed,  few,  probably,  ever  make  a  correct 
estimate  of  their  own  capacities,  especially 
in  regard  to  their  power  of  seeing,  under- 
standing and  feeling  the  life  and  meaning  of 
things.  Doubtless  we  are  all  more  or  less 
blind,  but  some  see  much  more  than  others; 
and  those  who  see  the  least  are  apt  to  be 
very  sure  they  see  the  whole. 

Eose  and  Millie  sat  for  some  time  silent, 
writing  busily.  Presently  Rose  laid  down 
her  pen  with  a  sigh. 

tfl  cannot  think  of  anything  more  to  say, 
and  I  have  written  only  two  pages.  I'll 
read  it  to  you,  and  then  maybe  you  can 
tell  me  something  more  to  write." 

"Well,  I  will,"  said  Millie,  and  Eose 
read,  — 

"Mr  DEAEEST  PAPA  AND  MAMMA  :  —  I  have 
been  reading  your  dear  letter  over  and  over, 
and  I  wish  I  were  at  Fair  bank,  so  that  I 
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need  not  write,  for  I  would  rather  see  you. 
But  I  am  not  so  homesick  as  I  was  at  first. 
I  was  too  miserable  to  study.  But  now  I 
am  used  to  it.  We  rise  at  six  and  go  down 
to  prayers  at  a  quarter  before  seven.  Then 
we  have  breakfast,  after  which  we  make  our 
bed  and  put  the  room  in  order.  I  think 
Millie  will  learn  to  be  neat  and  orderly, 
for  you  know,  dear  Mamma,  I  cannot  have 
thiugs  in  disorder  in  my  room." 

You  see  I  have  not  told  her  how  care- 
less you  really  are,"  remarked  Rose,  'nor 
how  much  trouble  I  have  in  keeping  your 
things  in  their  places." 

"I  think  you  have  said  quite  enough 
about  me,"  replied  Millie,  with  a  flushed 
face. 

Rose   tranquilly   resumed   her  reading. 

M  Then  comes   silent   time,    and   after   that, 
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school  hours.  After  lunch  I  practice.  On 
Tuesday  afternoons  I  go  to  the  Riding 
School,  and  on  Fridays  to  Prof.  Bucld's  lec- 
ture on  Botany.  We  have  to  take  notes. 
Other  da}'s  we  take  a  long  walk  in  the  af- 
ternoon, except  on  Wednesday,  when  we 
must  study  before  dinner,  if  we  go  to 
prayer-meeting  in  the  evening.  We  dine  at 
five,  have  prayers  afterwards,  and  then 
silent  time,  and  then  study  two  hours,  and 
then  it  is  soon  bed-time. 

"To-day  we  went  to  call  on  Mrs.  Capt. 
Caldwell,  who  has  lately  come  to  town.  The 
regiment  is  ordered  here  for  the  winter,  and 
to  Calcutta  in  the  spring.  She  has  very 
handsome  rooms,  and  was  much  dressed. 
Her  little  girl  is  a  dear  little  thing.  She 
sent  her  very  best  respects  to  Papa,  and 
much  love  to  dear  Mamma.  She  says  she 
is  fifoing  to  send  for  Lisette  Lanoir  to  be 

D  O 

her   maid." 
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"Now  what  else  is  there  to  tell?"  asked 
Rose. 

"About   Saturdays,"   suggested    Millie. 

"What  else?  that  will  not  fill  up  two 
pages  more." 

'  Let  me  see !  Tell  about  the  prizes  to 
be  given  at  Midsummer." 

;Yes,  that  will  just  do!'  and  Rose  wrote 
on  as  follows : 

"On  Saturday  we  have  no  lessons,  but 
I  have  to  do  my  composition  then.  Millie 
generally  writes  hers  on  other  days,  but 
then  she  does  not  take  music  lessons.  I 
hate  compositions.  My  last  one  was  about 
' Queen  Elizabeth.'  We  have  sewing  class 
on  Saturday  for  two  hours.  Miss  Whitney 
reads  to  us,  and  then  she  looks  at  our  sew- 
ing. She  says  I  sew  beautifully.  Millie 
had  to  stay  and  do  some  of  hers  over  last 
week.  If  we  have  not  been  late  at 
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any  morning,   we  may  go    out   to   diuner   on 
Saturday   if  we   are   invited. 

"Miss  Whitney  gives  two  prizes  every  year 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  term.  One  is 
for  the  girl  who  has  improved  most  in 
composition.  It  is  generally  a  book.  I 
shall  never  get  that,  I  am  sure.  The  other 
is  a  bracelet,  made  of  the  hair  of  all  the 
class,  given  to  the  most  amiable.  The  girls 
vote  whose  it  shall  be. 

"Now,  dear  Papa  and  Mamma,  I  will  bid 
you  good-night,  for  I  am  quite  tired  with 
writing  this  long  letter.  I  hope  you  are 
both  very  well." 

*  O  dear  me,  Millie  I '  Kose  sighed  again, 
'it  is  so  hard  to  end  off  a  letter.  What 
do  you  say  to  finish  off  with  ? " 

rfl  generally  have  no  room  to  make  a 
regular  ending,  so  I  crowd  my  name  into 
the  last  empty  corner,  Sometimes  J  haven't 
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room  even  for  that,  especially  iu  my  letters 
to  Aunt  Maria.  Then  I  just  stop,  and  leave 
her  to  find  out  who  wrote  it.  It's  easy 
enough  for  her  to  tell." 

'But   that  isn't   the   proper   way,"    remon 
strated   Rose,    r'and    a    letter   does   not   look 
well   crowded    up    so.     It    is    not   respectful 
enough   for   one's   parents." 

'  There,"  she  added,  after  a  pause,  'I 
have  finished  it." 

;f  Believe  nie,  my  very  dear  parents,  with 
fondest  love, 

"  Your   devoted   daughter, 

"Ross  WILDER." 

Meanwhile,  Millie  was  writing  her  home 
letter. 

"  DEAR  MOTHER  :  —  Rose  and  I  have  been 
to  see  Mrs.  Caldwell  to-day,  and  I  cannot 
think  of  much  else  ever  since.  Rose  thinks 
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» 

she  must  be  very  happy  with  all  her  fine 
things  and  her  dear  little  girl,  but  she  did 
not  look  to  me  as  if  she  were.  She  did 
not  seem  at  all  like  the  dear  Miss  West 
with  whom  I  have  spent  such  happy  hours. 
Eose  thinks  it  is  because  of  her  dress,  wrhich 
was  certainly  very  gay,  and  very  different 
from  what  she  used  to  wear,  but  I  don't 
think  that  was  what  made  the  difference. 
I  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  her. 

'Our  Lecture  yesterday  was  unusually  in- 
teresting. Now  that  the  flowers  are  all 
gone,  we  have  put  away  our  herbariums  for 
the  winter,  but  Prof.  Budd  goes  on  with 
the  botanical  lessons  just  the  same.  By  the 
time  the  spring  flowers  come,  we  shall  be 
like  Solomon,  knowing  everything  that 
grows,  from  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the 

• 

hyssop  on  the  wall.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
last  remark  is  one  of  the  kind  you  do  not 
like  to  have  me  make.  I  have  not  forgotten 
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what    you    said    about    *  schoolgirl    extra va- 

«/  c 

gance  in  language,'  and  I  will  really  try 
to  speak  the  truth  like  a  Quaker, — I  mean, 
in  sober  moderation.  But  indeed,  mother, 
I  cannot  help  liking  poppies  among  the  corn, 
myself.  A  prize  has  been  promised  to  the 
one  who  makes  the  best  herbarium,  and 
Miss  Whitney  intended  to  give  it  next 
Midsummer,  but  so  many  of  the  girls  have 
made  a  very  poor  collection  of  autumn 
flowers  that  a  majority  of  the  class  begged 
to  have  it  delayed  until  the  beginning  of 
next  winter.  So  I  lose  my  chance  of  it, 
for  I  suppose  we  are  to  be  here  only  one 
year.  I  wish  it  were  to  be  a  dozen,  there 
is  so  much  to  learn,  and  this  is  so  good  a 
place  to  learn  it.  As  to  the  herbarium, 
I  shall  make  mine  as  good  as  I  possi- 
bly can,  for  then  it  will  be  a  prize  in 
itqelf. 

"We    had    a   missionary   from   Mosul  here 
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last  week.  He  talked  to  us  for  an  hour 
about  the  missionary  work  there,  and  about 

* 

the  wonderful  remains  of  old  Nineveh  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  exca- 
vations which  have  been  made  in  the  great 
mounds,  which  he  says  were  formed  by  the 
drifting  sand  and  dust  from  the  desert, 
filling  in  the  immense  roofless  temples  and 
palaces.  It  was  very  interesting.  If  Frank 
had  heard  him  tell  how  much  they  need 
help  in  the  mission,  I  believe  he  would 
have  promised  himself  to  the  work  on  the 
spot. 

'I   want   to   tell   you   about   a   trouble   we 

v 

have   had   this    week.     Last   Sunday    evening 

we    were   talking   about   ghosts,    and    one    of 

i 
the   girls    said   there    had    been    a    ghost    in 

this  house,  and  several  asked,  'When?' 
and  '•  Where?'  and  when  they  began  to 
be  frightened,  several  joined  in,  and  said 
it  was  so,  It  was  a  scholar  who  died  here, 
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and  they  told  in  which  room,  and  they  said 
she  had  been  seen  there  all  in  white.  The 
girls  who  sleep  in  that  room  began  to  cry, 
and  they  went,  contrary  to  rule,  into  the 
other  rooms,  crowding  the  rest,  three  in  a 
bed,  and  there  was  much  terror,  and  they 
did  not  sleep,  and  things  went  badly  next 
day.  So  Miss  Whitney  found  it  out.  In 
the  evening,  when  we  were  gathered  to- 
gether for  prayers,  and  sat  waiting  for  her 
to  give  out  the  hymn,  she  said,  'Young 
ladies,  I  understand  that  some  of  you  have 
stirred  up  alarm  among  the  others  by  idle 
tales  of  the  appearance  of  a  ghost  in  this 
house.  It  would  seem  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  those  idle  and  wicked  tales  are 
entirely  untrue.  Years  ago,  a  dear  and 
lovely  Christian  girl  did  die  in  the  roon 
spoken  of.  It  was  a  privilege  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  that  room,  during  her  short  illness, 
for  it  was  bright  with  the  light  of  Christ's 
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presence.  The  dear  girl  was  very  happy 
in  the  anticipation  of  going  home,  and  we 
could  not  help  rejoicing  with  her.  Christ 
took  her  to  himself,  and  she  has  been  with 
him  ever  since.  Those  who  have  used  her 
name  to'  frighten  their  companions,  have 
done  foolishly  and  wickedly.'  She  said  a 
great  deal  about  the  danger  of  serious  injury 
resulting  from  such  alarms,  and  how  wrong 
it  is  to  spread  them ;  and  then  she  said  she 
wished  every  one  who  had  taken  part  in 
telling  or  repeating  that  story  to  come  and 
speak  to  her  about  it,  one  at  a  time. 

'  Rose  was  not  there  when  the  story  was 
told  in  the  first  place,  and  she  asked  me 
about  it  when  I  went  to  my  room  that 
night,  and  of  course  I  told  her  what  the 
girls  had  said.  We  both  thought  they  were 
very  silly,  and  so  we  went  to  bed  and 
thought  no  more  about  it.  But  you  see  I 
had  repeated  the  story,  and  so  I  had  to  go 
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and  confess.     When   Miss   Whitney   went   to 
her    room,    I    followed    her    up    stairs,    and 
stood  outside   her   door   feeling   very  uncom- 
fortable   for    a    few   minutes   before   I   could 
gather   courage   to   knock.     But   when   I   did 
go    in,    it   was   not   so   hard  as    I    expected. 
'Why,   my  dear  child,'   she  said,    'what   had 
you    to    do    with   this   matter?'     and   I   told 
her,    and   asked   her   if   I   had   done    wrong. 
'No,'   she    said;     'it   was   not   repeating  the 
story  in  that  way  that   I  meant ;    but   I   am 
very    glad    you    came    and    told    me     about 
it.'      So   she   kissed   me   and   sent   me   away. 
Some    other    girls    went    in    after    me,   who 
were  not  let  off  so  easily.     Nobody  dares  to 
say   '  Ghost '  even  in  a   whisper   in   her   own 
room  ever  since,  not  for  fear   of  an   appari- 
tion,   but   for   fear    of    Miss    Whitney's    dis- 
pleasure.      I   think    her   fearful   accounts   of 
insanity  and  death  following  frights  given  to 
girls  by  their  foolish  companions,  scared  the 

XI 
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culprits    even    more    than     their    ghost-story 
had    scared   the    other   girls. 

'There,  I  have  not  left  room  to  send 
half  my  love,  no,  nor  a  hundredth  part  of 
it,  to  father  and  the  boys  and  Bertha  and 
little  Clara. 

"Your  own  MILLIE." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

MILLIE  TO  AUNT  MARIA. — MILLIE  TO  THE   BOY* 
HOSE    TO   HER   MOTHER. 

WE  must  read  a  couple  more  of  Millie's 
letters.  The  first  is  to  her  good  friend, 
Aunt  Maria. 

"  DEAREST  AUNTIE  :  —  It  is  Sunday  after- 
noon, and  I  have  just  finished  learning  my 
Bible  lesson,  and  have  yet  an  hour  or  two 
before  the  little  bell  will  call  us  down  to 
the  parlor  to  Bible-class.  I  always  enjoy 
these  lessons,  and  learn  much  by  them,  as 
indeed  I  do  by  our  daily  Bible-lessons  in 
school  also.  Some  day,  when  I  teach  a  class 
in  Sunday  School,  I  shall  see  even  more 
163 
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plainly  than  now,   how  much  I  owe  to  Miss 
Whitney  for  her  instructions. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  about  our  Sunday 
morning  prayer-meetings.  The  very  first 
Sunday  we  were  here,  Miss  Whitney  asked 
all  those  of  us  who  were  church  members, 
and  all  those  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  were  trying  to  serve  Him,  to  meet  in 
her  room  at  nine  o'clock.  I  went,  and  there 
were  five  others  there  —  six  out  of  the  fif- 
teen. We  sung,  and  Miss  Whitney  prayed 
with  us,  and  called  upon  some  of  us  to 
pray.  It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  pray  aloud, 
even  at  home,  with  only  mother  and  the 
children;  but  I  thought  I  ought  not  to  re- 
fuse, and  so  I  did  it.  Miss  Whitney  read 
the  parable  of  the  talents,  and  talked  to  us 
about  our  opportunities  and  responsibilities 
in  a  way  I  never  shall  forget.  We  have 
had  these  meetings  every  Sunday,  and  they 
help  me  very  much.  It  is  easier  to  be 
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good  here  than  anywhere  I  ever  was  before. 
There  is  something  about  the  very-  atmos- 
phere of  the  family,  (for  this  school  is  in 
fact  a  family),  which  is  a  constant  reminder 
of  sacred  things.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it 
is,  only  it  seems  as  if  the  Lord  Jesus  had 
just  been  in  the  room,  when  we  come  in  to 
prayers,  or  to  Bible-class,  or  to  our  little 
meeting.  And  yet  that  is  not  the  way  to 
express  it,  surely ;  because  He  is  there  all 
the  time.  You  will  understand  it  better 
than  I  can  say  it ;  you  always  do. 

'A  week  or  two  ago,  I  wandered  away 
into  the  dark  somewhere.  I  couldn't  pray. 
The  words  were  only  words,  and  did  not 
go  anywhere.  If  Christ  was  there,  I  could 
not  find  Him.  My  '  silent  time '  was  a 
very  sad  time,  for  it  seemed  no  use  to 
try  to  pray.  I  had  been  troubled  in  this 
way  for  two  days,,  and  at  evening  prayers 
we  sang, 
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'  Abide  with  me  from  morn  till  eve, 
For  without  Thee  I  cannot  live. 
Abide  with  me  when  night  is  nigh, 
For  without  Thee  I  dare  not  die.' 

"That  almost  broke  my  heart.  'I  cannot 
live  this  way  any  longer,'  I  thought,  Til 
go  and  see  if  Miss  Whitney  can  help  me.' 
But  she  was  out  that  evening,  and  didn't 
come  home  till  after  our  bed- time.  So  I 
wrote  a  little  note  and  left  it  on  her  table 
that  night.  She  had  not  been  well  for 
several  days,  and  had  not  been  up  to  morn- 
ing prayers,  which  Miss  LeClair  conducted 
in  her  absence.  But  the  next  morning  she 
was  there  herself,  and  I  felt  as  if  her 
prayer  was  all  for  me.  I  am  sure  it  was. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  put  her  arm  close 
around  me,  and  took  me  with  her  to  the 
Saviour,  so  that  I  could  not  help  feeling 
and  knowing  that  He  was  very  near.  I 
was  running  up  to  my  room  after  it  was 
over,  to  hide  my  tears,  but  she  was  in  the 
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entry  before  me,  gave  me  a  very  warm  kiss, 
and  told  me  I  might  come  to  her  after 
silent  hour.  I  did,  and  she  set  me  right, 
so  that  I  saw  the  sunlight  again. 

:'I  thought  Rose  would  have  gone  with 
me  to  that  first  prayer-meeting,  but  she 
said,  'No,  I'm  not  a  church-member,  and  I 
don't  suppose  I'm  a  Christian.' 

:Why,  Rose,'  I  said,  'surely  you  love 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  are  trying  to  serve 
Him!' 

'I  don't  know,'  she  replied.  fOf  course 
I  try  to  do  right,  but  mother  doesn't  think 
I  am  a  Christian,  and  if  I  were,  I  should 
think  she  would  know  it.' 

:tSo  I  had  to  go  without  her.  After 
meeting,  Miss  Whitney  expressed  some  sur- 
prise at  Rose's  absence,  and  I  told  her  what 
she  had  said,  and  that  evening  after  church, 
Miss  Whitney  kept  her  after  we  said  good- 
night, and  spoke  to  her  about  it,  She  has 
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been  to  the  meetings  ever  since,  and  that 
is  the  same  as  making  a  profession  of  re- 
ligion in  the  family.  Three  or  four  others, 
who  were  not  at  the  first  meeting,  have 
been  to  Miss  Whitney  since,  and  asked  her 
permission  to  attend.  I  expect,  before  the 
eiid  of  the  school-year,  all  fifteen  of  us  will 
pray  together. 

"I  went  to  see  dear  Miss  West,  I  mean 
Mrs.  Capt.  Caldwell,  last  week.  I  wanted 
to  see  her  alone  and  have  a  good  talk  with 
her ;  so  one  day  when  I  saw  Lisette  taking 
the  child  out  to  the  Square,  I  called  upon 
her,  and  found  her  by  herself  and  disen 
gaged.  I  told  her  all  about  her  Sunday 
School  class,  where  we  all  were,  and  what 
we  were  doing;  and  about  my  uniting  with 
the  church,  and  how  I  missed  her  then,  and 
wanted  her  to  talk  with  me.  She  listened 
with  interest,  but  silently  and  almost  sadly, 
to  all  I  said,  and  she  did  not  talk  with  me 
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and  give  me  good  advice  and  encouragement 
as  she  used  to.  The  Regiment  is  ordered 
to  Calcutta  in  the  spring,  when  the  river 
opens,  and  she  and  the  child  are  to  follow 
immediately,  she  says.  So  I  have  only  a 
little  while  longer  in  which  to  see  her. 

*Now,  dear  Auntie,  write  soon  again,  for 
your  letters  are  so  good  for  me ! 

"Your  loving  MILLIE." 

About  the  same  time  Millie  wrote  to  her 
brothers  thus  :  — 

"  O  BOYS  !  —  I  want  to  tell  you  about  our 
Christmas  Eve.  What  do  you  think?  we 
went  to  Midnight  Mass !  Miss  Whitney's 
brother  took  Rose  and  me  and  Miss  Finley, 
who  is  visiting  here,  because  we  are  stran- 
gers, and  it  is  a  sight  for  strangers  to  see, 
a  peculiar  and  interesting  institution.  We 
girls  were  sent  to  our  rooms  early,  to  have 
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a  good  sleep,  and  at  eleven  Miss  Whitney 
came  and  woke  us,  for  we  really  slept, 
after  lying  awake  and  trying  to,  for  an 
hour  or  two.  I  suppose  we  should  not  have 
got  to  sleep  at  all,  if  we  had  not  been  for- 
bidden to  speak,  and  we  were  soon  tired  of 
punching  each  other  by  way  of  jocose  re- 
mark, and  giggling,  as  expressive  of  joyous 
anticipation.  We  went  in  a  sleigh  to  the 
church,  and  arriving  a  few  minutes  before 
midnight,  we  joined  the  waiting  crowd,  our 
sleigh  stopping  beside  the  others,  like  one 
more  fly  alighting  beside  the  crowd  of  flies 
around  a  honey -pot.  The  street  was  still, 
though  black  with  crowds  of  people,  on  foot 
and  in  sleighs.  The  great  church  stood  up 
solemn  in  the  moonlight,  white  snow  in  all 
available  corners  of  the  roof;  the  tinned 
belfry  shining  like  silver,  and  the  colored 
windows  glowing ;  while  the  waiting  multi- 
tude gathered  around  the  closed  doors. 
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Streams  of  people  were  coming  down  the 
white  streets  from  all  directions,  towards  this 
one  point.  At  last,  the  great  bell  struck 
for  midnight.  The  doors  opened  suddenly, 
and  the  vast  crowd  surged  in.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney and  the  lady  and  we  two  girls  Were 
compressed  into  a  space  about  large  enough 
for  one  of  us.  The  entrance  was  into  a 
huge  square  tower,  with  outer  doors  on 
three  sides,  and  doors  into  the  church  on 
the  fourth.  What  a  pressure  there  was  in 
that  porch,  with  the  throng  pouring  in  on 
three  sides  !  I  thought  we  should  have  been 
crushed  against  the  rough  stone  wall,  but 
to  my  astonishment  Mr.  Whitney  opened  a 
little  door  in  it,  and  all  at  once  we  four 
were  out  of  the  dense  mass  of  people,  on  a 
narrow  winding  stairway,  in  the  wall,  ap- 
parently, lighted  at  intervals  by  window- 
slits  opening  into  the  church,  but  affording 
no  glimpse  into  it,  for  the  glass  was  painted 
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red.  Up  we  went  into  the  chill  and  silence, 
through  lurid  light  and  black  shadow,  till 
we  came  to  another  little  door  in  the  gray 
stone  wall,  which  admitted  us  into  a  small 
gallery  under  the  organ  loft,  where  we 
found  some  good  seats.  Already  the  church 
was  full,  yet  the  crowd  in  the  aisles  pressed 
slowly  but  steadily  forward,  till  no  stand- 
ing room  was  left  between  the  church  rail- 
ing and  the  outer  door.  No,  nor  outside, 
either,  for  some  distance. 

'Then  music  began,  and  from  the  doors 
each  side  of  the  altar,  filed  in  a  procession, 
headed  by  dear  little  boys  in  red  petticoats 
and  lace  shirts  over  them,  carrying  candles. 
Coming  from  opposite  doors,  each  pair  met 
in  front  of  the  altar,  bowed  low,  marched 
down  the  chancel,  and  separated  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  it.  Each  pair  was  well 
matched  in  size,  and  each  was  taller  than 
the  last.  When  they  were  about  your  size, 
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and  upward,  they  wore  black  instead  of 
red.  After  them  came  the  priests,  in  robes 
gorgeous  with  silk  and  satin  and  embroidery, 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones ;  imitation, 
doubtless,  but  wonderful  and  dazzling  to 
behold.  The  show  was  splendid,  and  the 
music  was  magnificent,  and  it  all  went  on 
for  an  hour  or  two.  We  didn't  know  what 
they  were  saying  or  singing,  or  what  the 
brilliant  bevy  of  priests  were  about  in  the 
chancel.  They  were  very  busy,  and  very 
beautiful,  and  it  was  all  in  honor  of  Christ's 
birth,  so  we  looked  and  listened,  and  were 
sorry  when  it  was  over.  We  went  back 
through  the  slumberous  looking  streets,  up 
to  our  familiar  little  room,  and  to  bed ;  and 
in  the  morning  it  seemed  like  nothing  but  a 
dream. 

"  Almost  all  the  girls  have  gone  home 
or  to  their  friends  to  spend  the  holidays. 
Rose  and  I  spent  one  whole  dismal  evening 
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wishing  we  could  do  so  too.  Then  we  con- 
cluded that  as  wishes  were  of  no  use,  we 

* 

would  make  none  of  them.  So  we  are  con- 
tented and  gay.  And  we  are  to  spend  next 
week  at  the  Grahams'.  That  is  good. 

"Now  good-bye.  I  wish  you  a  Happy 
New  Year,  every  one  of  you  at  home. 
Write  to  me,  you  naughty  boys,  and  let 
me  see  that  you  have  not  forgotten 

'  Your  sister  MILLIE." 

Here  is  a  letter  of  Rose's,  which  dates  a 
little  further  back. 

?  MY  DEAR  MOTHER  :  —  It*  is  Sunday  even- 
ing, and  Millie  has  gone  to  church,  but  I 
am  obliged  to  stay  in,  because  I  have  a 
cold.  It  is  so  slight,  that  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  have  forbidden  my  going  out, 
but  Miss  Whitney  is  very  particular.  There 
is  a  prayer-meeting  in  her  room  every  Sun- 
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day  morning.  Only  the  girls  who  are 
church-members,  or  who  are  religious,  may 
go.  I  should  have  thought  the  others 
needed  it  most,  but  I  believe  they  tried 
having  them  go  too,  and  it  made  some 
trouble.  So  I  didn't  go  in,  and  in  the 
evening  Miss  Whitney  asked  me  if  I  did 
not  want  to  be  numbered  among  those 
who  loved  Christ  and  were  trying  to  please 
Him,  and  I  told  her  I  did  want  to,  and  I 
hoped  I  should  be  one  of  them  some  day. 
She  asked  me,  Why  not  now?  I  said  I  did 
pray  every  day  for  it.  Then  she  said  she 
was  not  speaking  of  something  to  be  prayed 
for,  but  of  something  for  me  to  do ;  to  give 
myself  to  Christ  and  try  to  serve  Him. 
Then  I  told  her  I  did  that  every  day.  Then 
she  said  I  was  one  who  should  attend  the 
prayer-meeting.  So  I  go.  I  never  pray 
with  them,  as  Millie  does ;  I  couldn't,  but 
1  can  help  them  sing.  I  am  glad  she  let 
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me  go,  for,  it  was  not  pleasant  to  be  lefc 
out  with  the  girls  who  don't  care.  They 
expect  more  of  me  now,  of  course,  and 
whenever  they  think  I  am  cross  they  say 
I  am  a  pretty  sort  of  Christian,  but  then 
they  always  knew  Christians  were  no  better 
than  any  body  else.  After  all,  that  is  not 
so  bad  as  to  be  expected  to  join  with  them 
in  saying  so  of  the  rest.  Only  sometimes 
I  think  it  is  not  right  for  me  to  be  counted 
among  the  religious  girls  in  this  way. 

:tNow  the  girls  have  come  home  from 
church.  Good-night,  dear  Mamma,  with  my 
best  love  to  Papa  and  yourself. 

Your   affectionate   daughter, 

"ROSE  WILDER." 

"It  may  be  very  well,"  thought  Mrs. 
Wilder,  on  reading  this  letter,  rtfor  Miss 
Whitney  to  admit  a  good  conscientious  girl 
like  Rose  to  the  prayer-meeting,  but  I  am 
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sorry  to  say,  I  have  never  yet  seen  in  Rose 
any  evidence   of  true   religion." 

This  was  because  the  evidence  for  which 
she  was  looking,  consisted  in  ecstatic,  or  at 
least,  highly  devotional  fervors  of  which 
Rose's  unsentimental  nature  was  incapable. 
Thus  she  overlooked  the  germ  of  real  right 
feeling  and  endeavor,  which  might  have 
been  a  source  of  hope  and  joy  to  her. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ELLA  EARLE'S  "ENLIGHTENMENT."  —  THE 
SPRAINED  WRIST. 

ONE  Saturday  evening,  when  Rose,  Millie 
and  Ella  Earle  had  been  taking  tea  with 
their  friend  and  class-mate  Fanny  Graham, 
her  two  brothers  escorted  the  girls  back  to 
Miss  Whitney's.  Sam  walked  on  in  front 
with  Rose  and  Ella,  and  Leonard  behind 
them,  with  Millie.  The  boys  were  tall, 
handsome,  good-natured  young  collegians. 
Sam  was  describing  the  last  cricket  match 
to  Rose,  to  whom  the  games  of  boys,  and 
in  fact  the  species  Boy  itself,  were  an  inter- 
esting novelty.  Leonard  lingered  with 
Millie  till  they  were  out  of  hearing  of  the 
others,  and  then  said,  "How  ever  do  Fan  and 
178 
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you  two  manage  to  make  a  friend  of  that 
Miss  Earle?  Last  time  she  came  to  our 
house  I  had  to  go  home  with  her.  If  she 
comes  again,  I'll  cut,  (unless  you  are  there 
too),  for  I'd  rather  walk  with  a  bubbly- 
jock!" 

"A  bubbly-jock!"  cried  Millie,  "what  in 
the  world  is  that?" 

T  O,  I  forgot,  you  don't  understand  our 
Scotch  words.  That  is  what  we  call  a 
turkey-cock,  one  of  those  insufferably  stuffed- 
up  strutting  creatures,  whose  feathers  stand 
on  end  in  an  alarming  manner,  '  like  quills 
upon  the  frightful  porcupig.'  I  think  she 
holds  us  college  men  in  supreme  contempt." 

:?O,"  said  Millie,  "it's  only  her  way.  She 
is  queer.  These  eccentric  people  some- 
times turn  out  very  interesting.  Buds 
with  a  rough  calyx,  may  open  into  sweet 
flowers,  you  know." 

T  Humph !    a  forlorn  hope,"   said  Leonard. 
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When  the  girls  had  reached  their  desti- 
nation, bid  good-night  to  their  escort,  and 
gone  up  stairs,  Kose  took  Ella  to  task  for 
her  supercilious  silence.  "See  here,  Ella 
Earle,"  she  said  in  her  determined  way,  "  I 
want  to  know  why  you  did  not  say  a  word 
all  the  way  home?  What  sort  of  manners 
do  you  call  it  not  to  try  to  make  yourself 
agreeable  when  a  gentleman  is  taking  the 
trouble  to  walk  home  with  you?" 

'Gentleman,  indeed!"  said  Ella  scorn- 
fully. "A  boy,  /  think." 

'Well,  call  him  what  you  please.  He 
is  older  than  you  are,  and  if  he  wasn't,  that 
makes  no  difference.  Why  can  not  you  be 
civil  to  him,  and  help  carry  on  the  con- 
versation?." 

'  Conversation!'  exclaimed  Ella,  more 
scornfully  than  before.  r'I  didn't  hear  any- 
thing worth  calling  conversation.  What  did 
I  care  for  a  game  of  cricket?" 
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f  I  don't  know  what  you  call  conversa- 
tion," retorted  Rose,  '  but  I  am  sure  it  is 
a  great  deal  better  to  talk  about  cricket 
than  to  stand  like  a  wooden  post  and  say 
nothing.  If  you  didn't  like  to  talk  about 
cricket,  why  did  not  you  set  the  example 
of  a  real  'conversation'  yourself?'1 

'  These  silly  school  boys,"  returned  Ella, 
*  don't  know  enough  to  converse  on  any 
sensible  subject." 

What   do   you   call   a   sensible    subject?" 

"Why,  if  he  had  talked  of  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings,  or  the  imprisonment  of 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  I  think  it  would 
have  been  something  worth  while." 

"And  /  think,"  said  Rose,  sharply,  :'that 
it  would  have  been  very  stupid  and  disa- 
greeable. For  pity's  sake,  have  not  we 
enough  History  lesson  in  class,  but  we  must 
take  it  out  walking  with  us  on  Saturdays? 
Besides,  what  if  the  History  class  he  is  in 
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should  happen  to  be  three  or  four  chap- 
ters ahead  of  you,  then  perhaps  he  might 
think  some  silly  school-girl  didn't  know 
enough  to  converse  on  any  sensible  sub- 
ject." 

'There  is  no  danger  that  I  don't  know 
as  much  as  he  does,"  said  Ella,  crossly. 

'  Come,  come,  Kose,"  cried  Millie,  'it  is 
bed-time ;  there  has  been  quite  '  conversa- 
tion '  enough  now,  I  should  think.  Good- 
night, Ella,"  and  she  led  off  Eose  into  their 
room,  shut  the  door,  and  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. '  O,  you  Rose,  how  your  thorns  can 
scratch  ! ' 

'Well,  she  was  too  rude  altogether!  I'm 
glad  I  gave  her  a  piece  of  my  mind. 
What's  the  good  of  setting  up  to  be  too 
wise  and  learned  to  speak  to  common  peo- 
ple? If  she  isn't  wise  enough  to  make  the 
conversation  as  fine  as  she  wants  it,  what's 
the  good  of  her  wisdom?'1 
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Millie  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
repeat  Leonard's  remark  about  the  f  bubbly- 
jock,"  and  Rose's  irritation  cooled  off  in  a 
laugh,  and  so  the  peculiarities  of  :tthe 
Genius "  ceased  to  annoy  her  for  that  time. 
But  she  went  to  bed  congratulating  herself 
that  she  had  no  such  special  gifts. 

One  stormy  Saturday  afternoon  a  few 
weeks  later,  when  the  girls  had  not  been 
able  to  go  out,  Ella  Earle  came  to  make 
Rose  and  Millie  a  visit  in  their  room.  The 
self-importance  of  her  look  and  manner  was 
all  gone,  and  she  was  quiet  and  a  little 
sad.  'I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Rose, 
'Millie  has  been  too  busy  with  her  com- 
position to  be  much  company  for  me,  and 
I  want  somebody  to  speak  to." 

"I  have  been  at  work  in  the  same  way," 
said  Ella  Earle ;  *  I  have  written  mine  over 
three  times,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  not 
do  yet." 
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'Why,    I  thought   you   wrote    very    easily, 
and   never   had   to   do   it   over,    as   I   do." 

tfl  used  to   do   it  easily,"   said   Ella,    with 
a    sigh,     'but   that   is   past." 

*Do  you  write  your  Novels  now-a-days?" 
:'Oh,  no!  not  since  I  was  enlightened !  J! 
:  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? ' 
:t  Don't  you  know?  I  thought  perhaps 
some  of  the  girls  had  told  you  my  experi- 
ence. I  told  them  while  I  was  indignant 
just  at  first,  for  the  sake  of  their  sympathy. 
But  now,  after  thinking  it  over  for  a  week, 
I  suppose  it  was  all  right.  So  you  don't 
know?  Well,  you  two  seem  to  be  a  set 
by  yourselves,  out  of  the  way  of  the  com- 
mon gossip  of  the  school.  A  week  ago, 
Miss  Whitney  called  me  to  her  room  and 
enlightened  me  concerning  myself.  She  said 
I  was  mistaken  in  my  estimate  of  myself. 
I  thought  myself  pretty,  but  I  was  very 
plain ;  I  thought  myself  a  brilliant  talker, 
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but  ray  friends  found  me  difficult  to  con- 
verse with ;  I  thought  myself  a  fine  writer, 
but  my  compositions  were  shallow  and  below 
the  average ;  I  thought  myself  a  genius,  but 
I  was  possessed  of  but  mediocre  abilities. 
I  was  looking  at  myself  through  a  teles- 
cope, and  I  seemed  very  large ;  but  she  re- 
versed the  instrument,  and  I  beheld  a  very 
small  object." 

'Why,  how  very  unkind  she  was  to  talk 
so  to  you,"  cried  Rose. 

:'No,"  said  Ella  Earle,  sadly,  "not  un- 
kind. I  thought  so  at  first,  and  I  was  very 
angry,  though  I  did  not  let  her  see  it.  I 
mean,  I  tried  not  to,  but  I  believe  she  sees 
everything.  She  said  she  would  not  have 
spoken  so,  but  that  other  means  of  setting 
me  right  had  failed,  and  improvement  was 
impossible  until  I  started  on  a  right  basis. 
She  truly  spoke  kindly,  and  prayed  with 
me.  First  I  thought  she  had  no  right  to 
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speak  so  to  me.  Presently  I  concluded  she 
had.  Then  I  thought  she  judged  me  alto- 
gether wrong,  and  remembered  how  often 
genius  was  unappreciated.  But  now  I  be- 
lieve she  is  right,  and  it  is  not  a  very  pleas- 
ant thing." 

:'l  think  you  are  very  good  to  take  it 
so,"  said  Rose.  f  I  am  sure  I  should  be 
very  angry  if  any  one  should  tell  me  such 
things.  Shouldn't  you,  Millie?" 

'  I  wouldn't  answer  for  my  temper,"  re- 
plied Millie,  *for  I  am  afraid  I  am  not 
very  amiable ;  but  I  suppose  we  ought  to 
be  willing  to  have  our  teachers  and  friends 
tell  us  such  things  if  they  are  true." 

Yes,"  replied  the  discomfited  Genius, 
:f  and  I  am  trying  to  be  willing.  I  read  a 
fairy  story  once  of  a  princess  who  was 

turned  into  a  frog.     I    sympathize  with   her. 

\ 

I   think   I   know  just   how   she    felt." 

:'I   presume   she    recovered    her    princess- 
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form  after  a  time,"  said  Millie,  "and  so  you 
may  really  possess,  some  day,  all  the  ability 
you  despair  of  now." 

You  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear,"  replied  Ella,  "and  I  am  made 
of  poor  material,  it  seems." 

Ella  had  described  the  stages  of  feeling 
through  which  she  had  previously  passed, 
but  it  seldom  happens  that  we  understand 
the  present  phase.  She  was,  in  fact,  ac- 
cepting the  situation  with  a  sort  of  mock- 
heroic  humility  and  despair.  But  at  the 
same  time,  she  was  beginning  to  apply 
herself  with  real  earnestness  to  her  studies, 
and  a  marked  improvement  was  manifest 
in  a  few  weeks.  She  began  to  take  a  new 
pleasure  in  her  work,  and  lost  her  dejected 
look  without  resuming  her  conceited  one ; 
so  that  she  had  reason  ever  after  to  be 
thankful  for  her  trying  "Enlightenment.' 

As  the  spring  came  on,  the  girls  went  on 
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several  expeditions  to  the  woods  in  search 
of  wild-flowers.  They  found  a  great  variety, 
and  spent  many  happy  hours,  not  only  in 
gathering,  but  in  pressing  and  arranging 
them.  There  was  the  dear  little  mitella, 
with  its  tiny  white  fringed  petals,  and  tia- 
rella,  growing  beside  it.  There  was  the 
large  white  trillium,  and  the  graceful  me- 
deola ;  squirrel- corn,  with  its  sweet  white 
blossom,  and  the  yellow  tubers  on  its  roots, 
like  kernels  of  maize,  and  the  queer  little 
Northern  calla,  looking  like  a  dwarf  'poor 
relation'1  of  the  stately  Ethiopian  lily.  No 
end  of  wild-flowers,  but  this  must  not  be  a 
catalogue  of  them. 

On  one  of  these  excursions,  Ella  Earlc 
spied  a  trailing  branch  of  blue  clematis  hang- 
ing its  purplish  bells  over  a  rock  just  out 
of  reach.  '  I  must  have  that  lovely  thing  ! ' 
she  cried,  and  climbed  for  it  too  venture- 
somely. She  grasped  the  nearest  spray,  but 
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fell  with  it,  and  sprained  her  wrist  very 
badly.  Her  cry  as  she  fell  brought  the 
girls  and  Miss  LeClaire,  who  was  with  them, 
to  her  aid.  They  took  her  box  and  flowers, 
led  her  carefully  down  the  bushy  slope  to 
the  little  brook  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  bathed 
the  swelled  and  painful  wrist  in  cool  water. 
Then,  having  bandaged  it  with  wet  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  they  set  out  for  home.  'It 
will  be  too  bad  to  lose  my  blue  clematis 
when  it  cost  me  so  much ! '  she  cried. 

:rO,  we  will  press  that  for  you,"  replied 
Millie ;  :r  if  we  each  put  in  an  extra  speci- 
men for  you,  it  will  be  easily  done." 

:'O  yes,"  said  Clara  Webb,  who  was  Ella's 
room-mate,  "and  I  can  easily  attend  to  your 
press  when  I  do  mine." 

Where    are   your   presses?'    asked   Rose. 
rWe     just    put    ours    under    our    trunk    up 
garret." 

'  That  doesn't  press  them  very  well,"  said 
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Clara,  *  at  least,  I  did  not  succeed  very 
well  so,  and  now  we  have  each  a  couple 
of  short  boards  under  our  bed,  and  two  or 
three  stones  to  put  on  them.  We  find  this 
presses  them  much  more  evenly." 

During  the  two  or  three  weeks  which  fol- 
lowed this  accident,  Clara  Webb  devoted 
herself  with  great  kindness  and  assiduity  to 
the  care  of  her  disabled  room-mate.  She 
rose  every  morning  soon  after  five  o'clock, 
in  order  to  have  time  to  assist  poor  Ella, 
who  was  able  to  do  very  little  for  herself. 
Clara  washed  her,  put  on  her  clothes, 
dressed  her  hair :  in  short,  took  care  of  her 
as  if  she  had  been  a  little  child,  undertak- 
ing the  charge  simply  and  quietly,  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  course,  and  fulfilling  it 
with  unwearied  patience  and  gentleness. 

This  complete  dependence  was  of  course, 
very  trying  to  Ella,  but  Christ's  lessons,  as 
well  as  those  of  her  teacher,  were  doing  her 
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good,  now  that  she  had  become  teachable, 
and  from  these  weeks  of  pain  and  helpless- 
ness, she  learned  much  patience  and  much 
gratitude.  Her  trial  helped  her  to  yield 
herself  more  willingly  to  the  care  and  guid- 
ance of  others,  and  also  to  take  on  more 
meekly  the  Saviour's  yoke,  which  is  sure 
to  press  heavily  and  painfully  upon  self- 
will,  though  it  becomes  :?  easy,"  as  Jesus 
said,  when  that  is  subdued. 

And  now  the  day  approached  on  which 
the  prizes  were  to  be  given,  when  the 
school  year  was  to  close,  and  the  girls  to 
be  separated  for  the  midsummer  holidays. 
It  had  already  been  decided  that  Rose  was 
to  return  for  another  year,  so  much  were 
her  parents  gratified  with  the  progress  that 
her  letters  evinced ;  and  Mr.  Wilder  had 
generously  offered  the  same  advantage  to 
Millie. 

:t  O   Rose,"    cried   Millie,    when   she    heard 
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it,  "thank  your  father  a  thousand  times  for 
me  !  There  is  so  much  to  learn,  and  I  was 
afraid  I  should  never  have  an  opportunity 
to  learn  it !  I  was  really  dreading  the  time 
to  go  home,  because  it  was  to  be  the  end 
of  this  happy  chapter  of  my  life.  And  now, 
going  home  is  perfectly  delightful,  for  I  do 
want  to  see  them  all,  and  I'm  coming  back!" 
and  she  danced  around  the  room  till  Rose 
exclaimed,  rYou  wild  hawk!  if  you  don't 
sit  down  this  minute,  I  shall  not  give  him 
one  of  your  thousand  thanks.  How  can  I, 
while  you  are  upsetting  everything?  Be- 
sides, what  is  the  use  of  being  so  glad? 
I'm  sure  I'm  not.  A  year  more  of  lessons  ! 
and  I  thought  I  had  done  with  them  and 
was  henceforth  to  be  a  lady  of  leisure." 

Nevertheless,  Rose  submitted  to  her  father's 
decision  without  objection,  for  she  had  be- 
gun to  feel  her  own  deficiencies,  and  to  take 
some  interest  in  supplying  them.  Study 
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was  less  irksome  to  her  than  it  used  to  be, 
and  her  music  and  drawing-lessons  were  de- 
lightful ;  she  liked  Miss  Whitney,  and  had 
a  secret  sense  that  she  was  growing  in  favor 
with  the  girls.  So,  on  the  whole,  school- 
life  was  pleasant  to  her. 

When  the  important  day  came,  Rose  and 
Millie,  dressed  in  white,  were  waiting  in 
their  room  for  the  bell  to  summon  them 
down  stairs.  Rose  was  putting  the  last 
touch  to  her  toilet,  with  her  roll  of  music 
lying  ready  beside  her,  and  Millie  stood  at 
the  window,  nervously  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  her  compositkm-book,  from  which 
she  was  to  read  her  last  essay,  in  presence 
of  a  room-full  of  the  parents  and  friends  of 
her  class-mates. 

r'I  wonder,"  she  said,  'if  you  and  I  have 
voted  for  the  same  one,  for  the  Amiability 
Prize.  I  wish  we  were  allowed  to  tell." 

'Then,"  thought   Rose,   with   a   little  prick 
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of  disappointment,  *  she  didn't  vote  for  me, 
for  of  course  she  would  not  suppose  I  would 
vote  for  myself." 

"And  I  wonder,"  said  Rose,  'who  will 
get  the  Composition  Prize.  I  used  to  think 
Ella  Earle  would,  of  course,  if  she  was  such 
a  Novelist." 

Millie  smiled. 

"  But  now  I  suppose  she  will  not.  Per- 
haps you  will,"  continued  Rose. 

"I  hoped  I  might,"  replied  Millie;  "but 
at  the  rehearsal  yesterday  there  were  two 
or  three  that  were  better  than  mine ;  so  I 
have  no  chance." 

Nevertheless,  perhaps  few  girls  besides 
Ella  Earle  entered  the  parlor  that  evening, 
without  a  shadow  of  a  pleasant  'peradven- 
ture "  concerning  one  or  other  of  the  prizes, 
hid  away  in  her  secret  heart. 

The  rooms  were  adorned  with  drawings 
and  paintings,  done  by  the  pupils,  among 
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which  Rose's  occupied  a  creditable  place. 
Her  performance  on  the  piano,  also,  and 
her  simple  little  song  were  wTell  received, 
and  she  was  sorry  that  her  father  could  not 
have  arrived  in  time  to  be  present. 

Millie  read  her  little  essay  with  spirit  and 
grace,  less  troubled  than  she  had  feared,  by 
embarrassment.  When  each  had  performed 
her  part,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  give 
the  prizes,  Miss  Whitney  said,  :  Young 
ladies,  the  friends  who  have  been  so  kind 
as  to  act  as  a  committee  to  examine  your 
books  and  compositions,  have  made  selec- 
tion of  Miss  Clara  Webb's,  as  showing  the 
greatest  improvement  for  the  year,  and  in 
fact,  as  containing  the  best  compositions. 
Clara,  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  you  with 
the  Poems  of  Milton."  Clara  came  forward 
writh  a  smile  and  a  blush,  to  receive  her  re- 
ward, and  was  turning  to  take  her  place 
again,  when  Miss  Whitney  added,  r'  Stay 
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dear,  I  have  something  else  to  say  to  you. 
The  votes  of  your  class-mates  have  pro- 
nounced you,  in  their  judgment,  the  most 
amiable,  and  while  I  therefore  clasp  upon 
your  arm  the  bracelet  which  is  their  gift,  I 
wish  to  express  to  you  my  approbation  of 
your  unselfish  devotion  to  your  disabled 
room-mate." 

Clara's  blush  deepened  into  crimson,  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  her  teacher 
kissed  her.  "Dear  Miss  Whitney,"  she 
murmured,  f  this  is  too  much  ! ' 

After  the  parting  hymn  was  sung,  and  the 
*-Kercises  over,  the  girls  crowded  around 
Clara  to  offer  their  congratulations  and  to 
say  good-bye ;  for  she  was  to  leave  them, 
her  school-days  over.  ?  It  is  well  for  us," 
said  one  of  them,  laughingly,  '''the  Herbarium 
Prize  was  not  given  to-day,  for  you  surely 
would  have  had  that  too  1 " 


CHAPTER 

GOING   HOME. MRS.    CALDWELL. THE    GIRLS* 

RETURN    TO    SCHOOL. 

IN  the  early  spring  Capt.  Caldwell  had 
sailed  with  his  regiment  for  Calcutta.  He 
bade  his  wife  and  child  adieu  with  the  easy 
grace  of  manner  usual  to  him,  which  deep 
emotion  never  disturbed.  His  wife  wept, 
and  bewailed  the  weeks  of  separation,  and 
the  long  voyage  she  must  take  with  the 
child,  deprived  of  his  protection.  'Ah,  my 
dear,"  he  replied,  with  careless  tone,  '  we 
must  submit  ourselves  to  the  necessary  reg- 
ulations of  the  service,  and  bear  its  unfor- 

* 

turiate     contingencies     with     fortitude.       My 
banker   will   call    on    you   in   a   day    or   two, 
and  place  in  your  hands  the  necessary  funds. 
197 
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My  time  is  up.  Good-bye,  again,  good- 
bye ! '  and  he  was  gone,  with  music  down 
the  long  street,  and  parting  guns  from  the 
fort,  and  music  down  the  long  river,  till 
sound  and  sight  failed  in  the  distance.  And 
the  days  passed,  and  Capt.  Cald well's  banker 
did  not  call.  The  quarter's  board  was  due, 
but  still  no  money  came.  At  length  Mrs. 
Capt.  Caldwell  called  upon  the  banker,  and 
learned,  to  her  dismay,  that  her  husband  had 
left  no  balance  at  the  bank.  She  wrote  at 
once  to  Calcutta  for  explanation  and  funds, 
and  the  letter  had  to  go  by  the  ship  she 
had  expected  to  take,  and  months  must  pass 
before  an  answer  could  arrive.  What  was 
she  to  do?  She  gave  up  her  elegant  rooms, 
at  once,  and  retired,  dismayed  by  her  land- 
lady's abuse  and  maledictions,  into  cheap 
lodgings.  As  no  help  nor  hope  came,  she 
sold  her  valuables,  to  escape  the  misery  of 
duns,  and  told  Lisette  that  she  could  no 
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longer  afford  to  retain  her  services.  *  Mad- 
ame," replied  Lisette,  'you  have  been  good 
to  me  in  your  good  days,  I  cannot  leave 
you  in  your  dark  days.  No,  Madame  need 
not  to  make  remonstrance.  My  religion 
forbids  that  I  should  leave  Madame  in  her 
distress.  What  did  the  Sisters  te&ch  me 
on  every  Sunday?  It  was  this,  'Be  faithful 
to  your  benefactors ;  fail  not  them  to  whom 
you  owe  gratitude.'  Permit  me,  Madame, 
still  to  have  the  care  of  Madame's  ward- 
robe, and  of  the  dear  little  Mademoiselle, 
and  also  to  wash  and  iron  for  Madame." 

?  But,  my  good  Lisette,  this  is  too  great 
a  sacrifice.  You  must  find  another  place, 
where  your  work  will  be  easier,  and  your 
pay  sure." 

*  Madame  will  not  send  me  away  from 
my  kind  friend,  and  from  the  dear  Miss 
Baby.  Madame  will  surely  permit  me  to 


remain." 
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And  Madame  yielded,  and  the  faithful 
girl  devoted  herself  day  and  night  to  the 
service  of  her  unfortunate  mistress. 

For  sad  and  unfortunate  indeed  was  the 
sore  and  disappointed  heart  of  the  Captain's 
wife.  Her  early  dreams  of  him  had  long 
ago  been  shattered ;  but  the  thought  of  his 
deserting  her  had  never  entered  her  mind, 
and  even  now  she  cherished  a  faint  hope 
that  a  letter  from  him  would  set  all  right 
again.  Yet,  since  many  weeks  must  elapse 
before  she  could  look  for  an  answer  to  her 
appeal  to  him,  she  must  do  something  for 
her  support  in  the  meantime.  In  her  hu- 
miliation and  distress  she  wrote  to  her 
guardian  and  to  Mrs.  Wilder,  and  while 
she  wrote,  Lisette's  words  sounded  in  her 
heart  like  a  bitter  rebuke,  'Be  faithful  to 
your  benefactors ;  fail  not  them  to  whom 
you  owe  gratitude." 

Mrs.  Wilder's  reply  was   very   kind.     She 
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urged  her  to  come  and  spend  some  time  at 
Fairbank,  where  they  could  consult  as  to 
what  had  best  be  done ;  and  Mr.  Wilder 
offered  to  escort  her  safely  there,  when  he 
brought  home  Rose  and  Millie  for  the  sum- 
mer holidays. 

And  so  it  happened,  that  on  the  first 
night  of  the  vacation,  there  sat  on  the  deck 
of  the  river  steamer,  Rose  and  her  father, 
very  happy  in  each  other  after  their  long 
separation ;  Millie  and  her  dear  early  friend, 
whom  she  still  loved  with  tender  sympathy, 
though  not  half  understanding  the  dreary 
sorrow  which  had  so  changed  her  from  the 
young  and  thoughtless  girl,  to  the  broken- 
hearted woman ;  and  Lisette  with  her  little 
charge,  Baby  Lottie.  And  so  they  went 
down  the  river,  and  in  the  morning  they 

V 

were  at  home  again,  —  Millie  in  the  little 
house  in  town,  with  father  and  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters ;  Rose  at  Fairbank,  the 
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delight  of  her  parent's  fond  eyes ;  Lisette 
at  the  white  cottage  across  the  way,  telling 
in  voluble  French  her  lady's  sad  story  ;  and 
poor  Mrs.  Caldwell,  among  scenes  familial 
to  her  in  a  life  which  now  seemed  like  that 
of  another  person  and  not  her  own,  with 
only  her  Baby  Lottie  to  make  her  sure  the 
past  few  years  had  not  been  only  an  illusive 
dream. 

A  letter,  in  the  tremulous  hand- writing  of 
old  Mr.  Duncan,  informed  her  of  his  failing 
health,  and  of  his  need  of  some  one  to  take 
care  of  him  and  superintend  his  household, 
and  asking  her  to  come  to  him.  So  next 
day,  she,  with  Lisette  and  .Baby  Lottie, 
went  to  the  good  old  man's  home. 

:f  It  is  more  like  happiness  than  anything 
I  ever  hoped  to  see  again,"  she  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Wilder,  'to  be  allowed  to  do  some- 
thing to  relieve  and  comfort  the  declining 
days  of  my  kind  friend.  I  never  hoped  for 
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this  opportunity  of  atoning  in  some  little 
measure  for  the  past.  I  am  truly  grateful 
for  it." 

Home  was  very  bright  and  happy  for  the 
children  who  had  been  at  school  so  long. 
There  was  so  much  to  tell  them,  and  so 
much  to  hear  from  them,  that  both  houses 
were  lively  with  much  conversation.  The 
weeks,  however,  were  destined  to  pass  very 
differently  with  the  two  girls.  Happy,  and 
sunshiny,  and  monotonous  at  Fairbank, 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilder  were  never 
weary  of  hearing  their  only  child,  their 
long-absent  treasure,  talk  of  all  that  inter- 
ested her.  Her  interests  were  theirs,  and 
they  would  not  have  thought  it  tedious  if 
she  had  recounted  every  thought,  word,  and 
act  since  she  had  left  them.  Rose's  morn- 
ings were  absorbed  by  dressmaker  and  seam- 
stress, and  her  afternoons  spent  in  driving, 
visiting,  or  receiving  company,  while  daily 
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her  delighted  parents  rejoiced  in  her  growth, 
her  development  and  improvement,  and  in 
a  hundred  ways  expressed  their  love  and 
satisfaction. 

But  Mr.  Swan  soon  wearied  of  "the  babble 
of  children's  talk,"  and  enforced  the  usual 
silence  of  the  dining-room  and  the  quiet  of 
the  house  at  all  hours.  The  boys  lost  in- 
terest in  what  was  ftouly  girls'  doings,"  and 
even  Millie's  mother  said,  "  You  must  re- 
member that  we  do  not  know  these  people 
of  whom  you  speak  so  much,  so  of  course, 
it  becomes  rather  tiresome."  So  Millie,  with 
a  little  chill  at  her  heart,  kept  silence, 
thinking  all  the  more  of  the  friends  and  the 
pleasures  of  which  she  must  not  speak. 
Then  Mrs.  Swan,  always  fearful  of  some 
evil  creeping  in  to  injure  the  child's  charac- 
ter, said,  "Millie,  I  am  afraid  school  is 
doing  you  harm,  for  it  takes  your  heart 
away  from  home.  I  am  afraid  you  are  cul- 
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tivating  your  intellect  at  the  expense  of 
your  affections,  and  that  produces  a  most 
unlovely  character  in  a  woman."  Poor 

*• 

Millie !  these  words  poisoned  her  happiness 
in  her  glad  and  loving  thoughts  of  teacher, 
and  school-mates,  and  delightful  lessons, 
and  set  her  to  living  uneasy  days  with  a 
conscience  needlessly  goaded  to  watching 
where  watching  was  rather  injurious  than 
beneficial.  Then  little  Clara,  her  lovely 
baby  sister,  sickened  suddenly ;  there  were 
two  or  three  anxious  days  and  sleepless 
nights,  and  then  the  heavy,  dreadful,  solemn 
hush  of  death  in  the  house.  There  was 
one  comfort  for  Millie  in  the  midst  of  this 
week  of  misery.  Aunt  Maria  came,  and 
the  lonely,  heavy  heart  of  the  child  found 
consolation  and  blessing  in  her  love  and 
help.  But  she  could  only  stay  a  few  days, 
and  then  the  gloom  came  back. 

Leaning    out    of    her    window,    one    fresh 
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dewy  morning,  she  saw  her  brothers  and 
little  Bertha  in  the  garden.  "  Boys  !  "  she 

O  " 

called  softly,  "get  me  some  of  those  roses 
away  up  at  the  top  of  the  trellis,  and  Ber- 
tha will  bring  them  to  me  to  put  in  the 
parlor." 

Frank  and  Robert  rushed  for  the  trellis, 
scrambled  up,  fell  down,  climbed  again,  and 
finally  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter  as  they 
both  seized  the  topmost  spray  at  the  same 
moment,  and  its  overblown  shattered  roses 
fell  in  showers  upon  the  upturned  face  of 
Bertha.  Immediately  their  mother  spoke : 
"Boys,  what  are  you  doing?  Come  down 
instantly." 

r  We  are  getting  roses  for  Millie  to  put 
in  the  parlor,"  they  replied,  letting  them- 
selves slowly  down. 

'Millie,  I  am  surprised  at  you!  is  this 
a  time  to  fill  the  rooms  with  flowers?  Frank 
and  Robert,  I  was  just  writing  the  account 
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of  dear  little  Clara's  death  to  a  friend,  when 
I  heard  your  noisy  laugh.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  it  shocked  me.  Come  in  and  sit  down 

« 

quietly." 

The  boys  went  in,  and  little  Bertha  came 
softly  up  stairs  with  half  a  dozen  roses  hid- 
den under  her  apron. 

The  roses  don't  know  that  Clara  is  dead, 
I    suppose,"    she     said,      :for    they     wouldn't 

have  come  here."      Then  leaninir  out  on  the 

•^ 

window-sill,  in  Millie's  own  favorite  attitude 
of  meditation,  she  asked  many  things  about 
heaven  and  her  little  sister's  life  there,  which 
it  puzzled  Millie  to  answer. 

The  approaching  first  week  of  September 
soon  rendered  it  necessary  for  Millie  to 
make  preparation,  and  she  spent  many 
wearisome  and  silent  days  at  the  irksome 
task  of  sewing.  f  That's  good ! ':  she  could 
not  help  saying  to  herself,  with  a  deep  sigh 
of  relief,  when  she  closed  her  trunk,  the 
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last  tiresome  piece  of  sewing  finished  and 
packed  away  for  her  journey  next  day. 
Then,  with  a  sudden  prick  of  conscience, 
she  sighed  again,  sadly  this  time,  '  Oh  dear 
me !  I  am  glad  to  go  back,  and  mother 
says  it  is  wrong.  'A  most  unlovely  char- 
acter,' she  said.  O  God,  help  me  co  feel 
right,  and  to  love  home  more ! ' 

O         " 

And  so  the  autumn  came  again,  and  the 
two  mothers  parted  with  their  daughters 
again  for  a  season,  both  careful  and  loving 
mothers,  but  both  a  little  mistaken  in  their 
treatment  of  their  daughters.  For  while 
Mrs.  Wilder  almost  idolized  Kose,  and 
failed,  through  tenderness,  to  see  the  faults 
she  really  had,  her  intense  desire  for  her 
spiritual  welfare,  together  with  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  diverse  ways  in  which 
spiritual  life  manifests  itself,  led  her  to 
strive  and  pray  for  the  development  in  her 
child  of  a  Christian  experience  just  like  her 
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own,  and  blinded  her  to  the  truth  that  Rose 
was  living  her  simple,  matter-of-fact  life 
under  the  influence  of  real  Christian  princi- 
ple. And  Mrs.  Swan,  while  feeling  assured 
of  Millie's  trust  in  Christ,  could  not  be  con- 
tent to  let  the  good  seed  grow  up,  and  leaf 
and  blossom  and  fruit,  according  to  its 
heaven-given  bent,  but  worried  herself  and 
her  child  with  continual  fears  lest  she 
should  turn  out  badly  after  all ;  as  if  a  vine- 
dresser should  be  in  daily  anxiety  lest  his 
vine  should  grow  up  wrong,  and  pinch  back 
the  leaders  here  and  there,  and  strain  the 
shorter  branches,  and  be  afraid  lest  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  should  make  it  grow  too 
high  and  bushy,  or  the  moisture  of  dew  and 
rain  moulder  and  mildew  it. 

It  was  good  for  the  girls  to  get  away 
from  the  hindrance  of  this  overweening  anx- 
iety, into  a  place  of  greater  freedom  of 
growth,  and  such  was  Miss  Whitney's  school. 
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There  Rose  was  '  counted  among  the  relig- 
ious girls,"  as  she  expressed  it,  and  lived 
up  to  it,  forgetting  to  doubt  or  fear  for 
herself,  and  daily  overcoming  her  little  sel- 
fishnesses and  sharp  ways  of  fault-finding. 
And  Millie  grew  up  tranquilly  in  the  sun- 
shine of  love  and  trust,  well  repaying  cul- 
ture by  growth  of  mind  and  heart. 

One  little  incident  will  show  how  Rose 
had  grown  in  gentleness  and  grace.  The 
girls  were  idly  chatting  one  evening  when 
they  had  come  home  from  prayer-meeting. 
:'Miss  Le  Claire,"  said  one,  :fyou  brought 
us  home  through  Low  St. ;  did  you  know 
it  was  a  dangerous  place?  I  saw  in  the 
paper  that  a  man  was  attacked  by  robbers 
there  the  other  night." 

"Pshaw!'  cried  another,  'it's  not  likely 
robbers  would  attack  a  lot  of  school-girls. 
Show  what's  in  your  pockets,  girls !  Two 
slate  pencils,  three  lead  ditto,  seven  cream 
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chocolates,  four  old  letters,  five  fans, 
mostly  broken,  and  sundry  soiled  pocket- 
handkerchiefs.  A  good  haul  for  a  robber- 
bund  ! " 

"Ah,  but,"  said  Ella  Earle,  "they  would 
carry  off  our  precious  selves  for  the  ransom's 
sake.  Haven't  you  read  that  in  story- 
books ?  " 

*  Carry  us  off?'  exclaimed  Rose,  :fthat 
wouldn't  be  so  easily  done ! ': 

'  How   could   you   help    yourself? " 

"  She  would  doubtless,"  remarked  Made- 
moiselle Le  Claire,  :t  defend  herself  with  her 
natural  weapon,  her  tongue." 

This  repartee  was  received  with  a  general 
laugh,  not  from  unkindness  to  Rose,  but 
because  it  was  unexpected  and  not  inappro- 
priate. Rose  flushed  a  little,  but  said  noth- 
ing. The  lesson  of  the  evening  meeting  had 
been  upon  the  right  reception  of  reproof. 

When  she  bade  Miss  Le  Claire  good-night 
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alone  with  her  at  the  door  of  her  room,  she 
said,  :fl  thank  you  for  your  rebuke  this 
evening.  I  know  I  often  speak  sharply,  but 
indeed  I  am  trying  to  overcome  my  easily 
besetting  sin." 

Mademoiselle  blushed  deeply.  ''My  dear 
child,"  she  said,  :fl  did  not  rebuke  you  as 
a  Christian.  I  fell  into  the  same  fault  I 
was  criticising.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the 
remark  I  made." 

So  teacher  and  scholar  alike  practiced  the 
lesson  of  the  evening. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ROWING   ON    THE    POND. FLORAL    TREASURES. 

A   SHOWER. 

WHEN  the  girls  were  settled  at  school 
again,  their  first  eager  interest  was  the  com- 
pletion of  their  herbariums,  in  preparation 
for  the  prize  to  be  given  at  the  time  of  the 
first  frost.  On  the  very  first  Saturday  after- 
noon after  their  return,  Rose  and  Millie 
went  to  visit  Fanny  Graham ;  Rose  to  aid 
Mrs.  Graham  in  preparations  for  a  Fair  and 
Festival,  in  which  her  taste  and  skill  ren- 
dered her  a  valuable  assistant ;  and  Millie 
to  go  down  to  the  mill-pond  for  water- 
lilies,  and  other  aquatic  plants.  'You  can 
bring  home  enough  for  me  too,"  said  Rose, 

8x3 
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very  willing  to  sit  in  the  house,  while  Fanny 
and  Millie  set  out  on  their  expedition. 
They  went  into  the  mill  on  the  way,  to  ask 
Tom  and  Charley  Waters  if  they  might  take 
their  boat. 

'O,  yes!'  they  said,  adding,  after  a 
doubtful  look  at  the  girls,  'the  pond  is 
pretty  low  this  dry  weather.  I  guess  yon 
won't  get  drowned." 

"No  danger,"  answered  Fanny,  with  a 
toss  of  her  pretty  head.  :fl  can  row." 

Tom  brought  the  oars  out  of  their  hiding- 
place,  and  Fanny  and  Millie  each  shoul- 
dered a  pair,  and  went  along  the  :  Water 
Privilege,"  as  Charley  called  the  canal  up 
to  the  pond.  There  lay  the  boat,  tied  to 
a  birch-tree.  It  wasn't  a  very  handsome 
craft ;  but  what  could  one  expect  ?  Those 
two  factory  boys  made  it  themselves,  after 
work-hours,  down  in  their  cellar,  their  only 
tools  a  hatchet  and  a  hammer.  It  was  a 
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flat-bottomed,  unpainted  scow,  which  leaked 
a  little.  No  matter,  there  was  a  tin-pail  on 
board,  which  leaked  more,  but  would  serve 
to  bail  it  out. 

As  they  were  unfastening  the  chain,  there 
came  along  the  path  by  the  water-side,  a 
little  man,  with  great  spectacles  and  a  large 
tin-box.  It  was  a  form  very  familiar  to  the 
girls,  being  no  other  than  Prof.  Budd,  the 
botanist,  an  odd,  absent-minded  philosopher, 
a  man  of  few  words,  who  would  have  passed 
the  girls  unnoticed  by,  had  not  Fanny  gaily 
hailed  him,  and  invited  him  to  row  with 
them.  To  her  surprise,  he  immediately  ac- 
cepted her  invitation,  merely  saying,  'Thank 
you,  I  see  some  Utricularia  yonder;"  and 
placing  himself  and  his  box  at  the  storn 
of  the  rudderless  scow. 

'I  must  make  you  aware,"  said  Millie, 
"  to  what  inexperienced  rowers  you  are 
trusting  yourself.  I  have  come  here  to  take 
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my  first  lesson  of  Fanny,  who  is  herself  a 
novice  in  the  art." 

"The  water  is  not  deep,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  betaking  himself  immediately  to  the 
minute  observation  of  the  water-weeds  from 
which  the  clumsy  boat  was  slowly  disen- 
gaging itself,  as  Fanny  poled  away  from  the 
bank. 

"We  are  in  search  of  flowers  too,"  she 
^aid,  "and  shall  be  therefore  all  the  more 
glad  of  your  company,  as  you  can  help  us 
to  the  right  names  of  things." 

"With  pleasure,"  said  the  Professor,  with 
an  angular  little  bow. 

o 

Close  to  the  shore  grew  the  Arrowheads, 
with  milk-white  flowers  on  their  succulent 
stems,  and  further  out,  Pontederia,  with  its 
bluish-purple  spikes.  But  these,  though  the 
girls  gathered  them  eagerly,  were  too  com- 
mon to  attract  his  notice  much.  A  small 
star-like  white  blossom  seemed  to  please 
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him  more,  and  as  he  stowed  it  away  care- 
fully in  his  tin-box,  Millie  secured  many 
specimens  of  it,  and  placed  them  in  the 
large  basket  they  had  brought  for  the  pur- 
pose. 'What  is  it?"  she  asked. 

'*  Floating-Heart,"  he  answered,  wasting" 
no  precious  Latin  upon  their  ignorance. 

;  What  a  pretty  name ! '  cried  Fanny, 
:r  and  appropriate  too,  for  the  leaves  are 
perfect  little  hearts  floating  on  the  water. 

* 

Hold  your  oars  even  ! ):   she  called  to  Millie  ; 
'•  Why,  how  you  row !    One   oar  you  flourish 
in   the  air,   and   with   the    other   you   dig   up 
the   very   bottom    of  the   pond." 

Corrected  and  directed  by  such  friendly 
hints,  Millie  speedily  improved  in  rowing, 
though  occasionally  one  oar  ivould  come 
up  out  of  the  water,  and  make  its  useless 
stroke  with  unexpected  lack  of  resistance, 
and  then  the  other  would  slip  out  of  her 
hand  perhaps,  and  occasion  a  digression  in 
their  course  in  pursuit  of  it. 
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Meanwhile  the  Professor  was  indifferent  to 
such  trifles,  being  entirely  absorbed  in  his 
researches.  Once  he  almost  upset  the  boat 
by  a  sudden  dive  to  one  side,  when  plung- 
ing his  arm  up  to  the  elbow  in  the  pond, 
he  drew  out  in  triumph  a  slimy  green  thing 
which  he  was  about  to  deposit  in  his  box, 
when  Millie  once  more  asked,  'What  is  it?" 

'Brook   sponge,"   he    replied. 

'  What  I  real  live  sponge!'  she  exclaimed, 
''  I  thought  sponge  was  found  only  in  salt 
water." 

'This  is  very  different  from  the  common 
sponge,"  he  said,  'but  it  is  a  real  sponge, 
notwithstanding." 

* 

Fanny  took  it  in  her  hand.  It  was  a 
straight  piece,  a  little  longer  and  slenderer 
than  her  finger,  green,  somewhat  unfragrant, 
and  by  no  means  beautiful.  She  made  a 
face  at  it,  and  the  Professor  instantly  iud 
the  treasure  in  his  box. 
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Anoth*31'  plunge  brought  forth  a  long, 
branched*  green  plume,  dripping  and  cling- 
in  o-  too-^ner  l'ke  wet  sea-weed. 

"Anotner   sponge?"    asked   Fanny. 

"No,    Horuwort,"    he    said,    passing   it   on 

for   inspection- 

Fanny  s°°°k  the  water  out  of  it.  :  This 
is  prett7>"  slie  said.  "Does  it  blossom?'1 

"It  has  very  small,  inconspicuous  flowers," 

he    replied*      '  but    there    are    none    on    this 

11  " 
specime11' 

"Oh  isn't  there  some  more?"  cried  Millie, 
"'  it  woi11!0!  press  so  nicely  ! ' 

"We  wiH  !ook-  Ah,  yes!  there  is  some!" 
And  he3  seized  a  handful  of  the  green  weed 

floating   Past- 

"Th^re>  Millie,"  cried  Fanny,  "now  you 
are  rowino  better.  We  are  getting  on 
finely.  ^e  really  begin  to  keep  some  sort 

of  tim£' 

"•yfoiit   a  minute,    if   you   please,    ladies  1  * 
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interrupted  the  Professor.  "Here  is  the 
Utricularia,"  aiid  he  gathered  the  floating 
yellow  blossoms  with  much  interest. 

"What   did   you    call   it?"    asked   Millie. 

*  Utricularia,  or  Bladder  wort,"  he  said. 
'f  See  the  small  bladders  on  the  leaves, 
which  serve  to  float  the  plant." 

"What  an  idea!"  cried  Fanny.  "The 
creature  pulls  itself  up  by  the  roots,  puts 
on  its  life-preserver,  and  swims  off,  keep- 
ing its  yellow  head  out  of  water  to  see  us, 
I  suppose." 

"It  never  had  much  root,"  said  the 
matter-of-fact  Professor. 

The  oars  were  by  this  time  becoming  en- 
tangled among  the  lily-pads,  so  the  rowers 
shipped  them,  and  drew  the  boat  around 
by  pulling  the  lily-stems.  They  soon  had 
a  fragrant  pile  of  large  buds  in  the  boat, 
with  some  wide-open  flowers,  too  old  to 
close  at  noon  like  the  rest.  The  Professor 
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gathered  also  some  of  the  ugly  yellow  frog- 
lilies. 

"Now  let  us  go  around  the  island,  up 
stream  a  little  way,"  said  Fanny,  and  they 
pushed  their  scow  away  from  the  lily-pads 
again.  :  Why, '  she  exclaimed,  :fthe  wil- 
lows have  all  blossomed  out  with  pink 
flowers  ! ' 

The  Professor  laughed  heartily.  Fanny 
looked  surprised,  but  by  no  means  discon- 
certed. She  did  not  understand  that  to  the 
Professor  the  idea  of  willows  bursting  out 
into  the  profuse  rosy  bloom  before  them, 
to  which  she  referred,  was  as  incongruous 
as  that  of  Woolly  Horse,  or  Winged  Ele- 
phant. The  last  time  she  had  been  at  the 
pond,  Fanny  had  much  admired  what  she 
took  to  be  some  kind  of  low  willow,  which 
grew  abundantly  on  the  marshy  islands  of 
the  pond,  their  leafy  stems,  six  or  eight 
feet  long,  curving  over  and  dipping  their 
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tips  in  the  water.  Now  they  were  full  of 
flowers. 

'It  is  the  swamp  Loosestrife,  Decodon," 
said  the  Professor,  :'a  truly  beautiful  plant. 
And  this  is  the  Lizard's  Tail,  covering  this 
mud-flat,  a  little  out  of  flower  now,  but 
some  of  it  is  pretty  still ; '  and  he  plucked 
several  as  the  boat  passed.  It  was  a  grace- 
ful plant,  with  large  heart-shaped  leaves, 
and  a  long  slender  spike  of  white  flowers, 
drooping  over  to  one  side. 

''Oh,  what  is  this  yellow  snarl  of  threads 
with  the  little  white  beads  on  it?"  exclaimed 
Fanny.  :t  Oh,  how  odd  and  lovely !  What 
a  pretty  net  it  would  make ! '  And  she 
fastened  a  mass  of  it  over  her  fair  hair, 
covering  its  glossy  coils  with  the  golden 
tangle,  dotted  with  white. 

"It  is  Dodder,"  said  the  Professor,  'fa 
parasite  which  lives  upon  the  juices  of  these 
stems  of  the  Decodon,  or  other  plants,  and 
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your  white  beads  are  the  flowers.  It  needs 
neither  root  nor  leaf." 

rfl  suppose  it  is  very  mean  of  it  to  steal 
its  living,"  said  Fanny,  'but  as  it  is  so 
pretty,  I  will  forgive  that  small  delin- 
quency." 

On  the  banks  of  the  next  little  bay  into 
which  they  ran  their  boat,  Fanny  found  a 
new  adornment,  the  brilliant  scarlet  Cardi- 
nal Flower,  and  the  dark  blue  one.  While 
she  used  them  for  decoration,  Millie  selected 
many  fine  specimens  for  their  basket. 

At  this  point,  a  sluggish  stream  flowed 
into  the  pond,  and  by  accident  or  design 
(for,  with  rowers  so  unskillful,  it  was  as 
likely  to  be  the  one  as  the  other),  the  boat 
was  soon  lying  between  its  narrow  banks. 
As  there  was  not  room  to  turn  round,  and 
the  girls  had  to  pole  out  again  backward, 
before  they  had  advanced  two  boat  lengths, 
the  expedition  up  Mud  Creek  would  seem 
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to  have  been  a  very  useless  one.  But  no, 
the  Professor  was  delighted  to  find  two  of 
his  friends,  Udora  and  Vallisneria,  growing 
at  the  bottom  and  stretching  up  their  flow- 
ers to  the  surface,  the  former  by  means  of 
its  long  calyx-tube,  and  the  latter  by  a 
spiral  coil  of  stem,  which  was  very  pretty. 
A  hundred  white  delicate  spirals  slanted 
down  the  slow  stream  at  the  same  angle, 
and  uncoiled  as  the  clumsy  craft  raised  the 
water  in  the  narrow  creek,  so  as  to  keep  the 
white  flowers  always  just  on  the  surface. 
The  exertion  of  poling  out  of  the  creek 
was  warm  work,  and  the  girls  took  refuge 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  pond,  where  great 
trees  hung  over  the  water,  making  lovely 
bowers,  haunted  by  the  gnat  and  mosquito. 
The  sweeping  branches  did  mischief,  how- 
ever, for  they  dragged  Fanny's  blue  and 
white  striped  shawl  and  the  Professor's 
precious  box,  off  the  boat  into  the  water. 
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The  floating. shawl   was    easily   regained,    but 

* 

the    box    lay    under    three    or    four    feet   of 
water. 

"What   shall   we   do?"  cried   Millie. 

"Oh,"  said  the  Professor,  "that  is  nothing. 
A  bath  will  be  very  pleasant  this  afternoon. 
Land  me  here,  ladies,  and  continue  your 
voyage,  and  I  will  presently  recover  my  box." 

So  they  left  him  under  the  trees,  and 
made  their  way  back  around  the  island, 
where  they  were  soon  lost  to  his  view. 
They  paid  no  more  attention  to  the  flowers, 
for  their  basket  was  already  full,  but  de- 
voted their  energies  entirely  to  their  row- 
ing, till  suddenly  they  perceived  a  heavy 
cloud  coming  up. 

:TTe  had  better  make  for  shore,"  said 
Fanny.  They  accordingly  tried  to  do  so, 
but  the  boat  was  heavy  with  water,  and 
they  had  to  bail  it  out  before  they  could 
make  much  headway. 
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f  See ! r  cried  Fanny,  f  bow  my  skirts 
have  been  soaking !  I  thought  they  were 
safe  out  of  the  way  of  mischief,  and  here  I 
have  been  sitting  like  a  beaver  with  his 
tail  in  the  water." 

Just  then  a  boat  appeared  from  between 
two  islands,  in  which  sat  a  man  trolling 
for  fish. 

Young  ladies,"  he  said,  'your  boat  is 
slow,  and  a  shower  is  coming  up.  Allow 
me  to  take  you  in  tow,"  and  he  drew  in 
his  trolling  line,  and  made  fast  the  chain 
of  their  boat  to  the  stern  of  his,  and  was 

i 

soon  rowing  rapidly  in.  At  first  Fanny 
felt  the  imputation  upon  her  rowing,  and 
was  half  inclined  to  feel  herself  insulted, 
but  the  sound  of  thunder  reconciled  her  to 
her  swift  approach  to  the  shore.  They  took 
shelter  in  a  little  building  half  way  be- 
tween the  pond  and  the  mill,  in  which 
there  was  a  furnace,  and  where  watching 
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the  process  of  casting  brass  diverted  Fanny's 
attention  a  little  from  the  lightning,  of  which 
she  was  much  afraid. 

A  pot  of  melted  brass  stood  among  the 
glowing  coals  of  the  furnace.  A  man  put 
in  several  broken  hinges  and  such  bits  of 
brass,  and  when  all  were  sufficiently  melted, 
he  poured  the  fiery  liquid  into  moulds,  and 
presently  displayed  the  .bright  new  castings. 

'What   are   they   for:'    asked   Fanny. 

"Parts  of  the  mountings  of  telescopes,"  the 
workman  answered. 

Millie  was  reminded  of  the  little  old  man 
melting  down  and  re-casting  leaden  spoons 
at  Lisette  Lanoir's  cottage.  For  her,  how- 
ever, the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  storm 
had  more  attraction  than  the  work  going  on 
within  the  little  shed. 

The  great  rain-cloud  came  rushing  down 
upon  the  pond,  between  the  low  hills  which 
bordered  the  river.  The  hush  before  the 
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storm,  was  over,  and  the  roar  of  the  wind 
and  rain  swept  down  the  valley.  Then 
came  the  rain  itself  in  torrents,  splashing 
upon  the  water  of  the  river  and  the  pond, 
breaking  up  the  quiet  of  the  dark  smooth 
surface,  even  as  the  wind  tore  up  the  quiet 
of  the  w^oods,  swaying  the  great  trees  vio- 
lently back  and  forth,  and  reversing  all 
their  shuddering  leaves.  Sudden  and  sharp 
were  the  flashes  of  lightning  and  the  quick 
explosions  of  thunder.  Fanny  looked  very 
pale,  even  in  the  glow  of  the  furnaces,  as 
she  shrank  into  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
narrow  shed,  but  Millie  stood  as  near  the 
open  door  as  the  rain  would  permit,  and 
looked  out  upon  the  sublime  tumult  with  an 
excitement  which  had  in  it  far  more  of 
pleasure  than  of  fear. 

The  storm  was  of  short  duration,  and  as 
soon  as  it  ceased,  the  girls  hurried  home- 
ward. As  they  slipped  in  at  the  back  gate 
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of  the  garden,  Professor  Budd  passed  rap- 
idly along  the  retired  alley  from  which  the 
gate  opened,  just  in  time  to  see  the  girls 
escaping  with  their  great  basket  and  their 
bedraggled  skirts  into  the  snug  harbor  of 
home  after  their  voyage.  He  had  his  box 
safe,  but  he  was  dripping  wet. 

"Good-night!"  cried  Millie.  "I  am  glad 
you  recovered  your  box ! ' 

T  Did  you  enjoy  your  bath  ? "  asked  Fanny 
mischievously. 

'  Diving  in  the  pond  was  delightful,"  he 
replied,  'but  the  shower-bath  afterwards 
was  not  so  pleasant.  However,  those  who 

wish   to    studv   Nature,    must   not  resent   her 

«/ 

rebuffs.  Good-evening,  ladies ! '  and  the 
Professor  passed  on. 

"Well,  Millie!"  cried  Eose,  "what  a  figure 
you  are,  to  be  sure !  You  remind  me  of 
the  day  when  you  went  strawberrying  at 
Fairbank.  Do  you  remember?  You  rest- 
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less  people  always  get  into*  trouble.  I  have 
had  a  charming  afternoon  with  Mrs.  Graham, 
and  see  what  a  family  of  dolls  we  have 
dressed ! ' 

"Ah,  my  friend!'  replied  Fanny,  'we 
would  not  have  lost  our  afternoon  on  the 
pond  to  make  a  hundred  dolls  each  as 
sumptuous  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  when  she 
put  on  her  very  best  frock  in  honor  of  King 
Solomon.  Would  we,  Millie?  And  now 
come  up  stairs,  and  let  us  get  off  this  damp 
and  '  clinging  vesture,'  and  you  shall  have 
my  very  best  frock,  if  you  choose,  instead 
of  your  wet  one." 

The  necessary  change  of  dress  was  made, 
and  then  the  girls  had  before  them  the  task 
of  disposing  of  the  basketful  of  flowers 
which  they  had  brought  home ;  and  the 
ladies  in  the  parlor  had  time  for  much  doll 
millinery,  before  Fannie  and  Millie  in  the 
garret  had  laid  the  last  :r  specimen "  to  dry 
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between   sheets    of  newspaper,    and   arranged 
their   many   presses  under  suitable  weights. 

At  the  tea-table  a  lively  discussion  was 
carried  on  as  to  the  comparative  usefulness 
of  their  several  labors  that  afternoon.  Mrs. 
Graham  and  Eose  extolling  the  Fair  and 
Festival,  and  setting  forth  the  advantages 
to  result  from  the  purchase  of  a  new  Organ 
for  the  church  with  the  proceeds  thereof, 
and  Fannie  and  Millie  growing  eloquent  over 
physical  exercise,  the  beauties  of  Nature, 
the  Science  of  Botany,  and  the  benevolence 
of  distributing  floral  specimens,  ready 
pressed,  to  those  who  were  not  willing  to 
dare  the  perils  of  the  deep  and  of  the 
storm,  for  themselves.  They  carried  the 
day  completely,  partly  by  Millie's  fluency 
and  Fannie's  sparkle,  but  still  more  because 
their  audience,  Mr.  Graham,  Sam  and 
Leonard,  gave  their  sympathies  so  much 
more  readily  to  out-door  adventure,  than  to 
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the  manufacture  of  finery,  even  for  a 
Charity.  Yet  Sam  lingered  beside  the  table 
where  Rose  was  tying  dolls'  sashes  after  tea, 
as  if,  after  all,  the  matter  were  not  devoid 
of  interest. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE      HERBARIUM      PRIZE.  THE       MIDSUMMER 

PRIZES. AT   HOME. 

THE  first  severe  frost,  herald  of  the  early 
northern  winter,  had  been  in  the  garden  one 
night.  The  tenderer  growths  had  yielded  to 
previous  chills,  but  this  swept  away  almost 
all  of  beauty  and  color.  '  It  is  time  for 
the  Herbarium  prize,"  the  girls  said.  That 
afternoon  the  books  were  laid  on  the  school- 
room table,  and  Prof.  Budd  and  a  young 
student  of  his,  came  to  decide  upon  their 
respective  merits.  Rose's  was  the  prettiest, 
there  was  no  doubt  about  that.  She  had 
excluded  everything  common  and  ugly,  and 
arranged  her  specimens  according  to  the 
laws  of  taste,  rather  than  of  science. 
233 
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Fanny  Graham  had  the  largest  collection, 
but  there  were  many  mistakes  in  naming  and 
classifying  her  specimens,  the  same  thing 
being  sometimes  put  in  again  under  a  differ- 
ent name. 

Millie's    was    found   to    contain   the    largest 

o 

number  of  plants  correctly  marked  and  well 
preserved,  and  to  her  was  accordingly  ad- 
judged the  Herbarium  prize,  so  long  talked 
of.  It  proved  to  be  a  good  microscope,  by 
whose  aid  its  fortunate  winner  might  advance 
more  easily  in  her  botanical  studies.  Millie 
was  very  much  pleased ;  f  the  bo}rs  will 
enjoy  it  so  much,"  she  said.  Ah,  her 
mother  need  not  have  feared  her  brain  out- 
growing her  heart !  Love  was  not  free 
enough  at  home  for  her  to  show  what  depth 
of  tenderness  was  in  her,  but  her  own 
friends  knew  it,  the  more  thoughtful  of  them 
sometimes  trembled  for  the  happiness  of  a 
heart  which  had  such  deep  capacity  of  lov- 
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ing,  although  by  some  deemed  cold  and  re- 
served. '  Her  nature  is  strong,"  thought  her 
Aunt  Maria ;  :r  she  will  have  much  to  do 
and  much  to  bear.  God  gives  large  souls 
large  work."  And  Miss  Whitney,  who 
studied  her  girls  with  more  attention  than 
the  best  of  them  gave  to  their  books,  had 
much  the  same  thoughts  of  Millie. 

!_•• 

Of  Rose  she  thought,  :The  child  is  well 
named,  pretty  and  agreeable,  and  slight  in 
her  make,  without  and  within ;  she  is  in- 
capable of  great  sorrows,  but  may  well  live 
an  easy  life,  like  the  rose  in  summer  sun- 
shine." 

The  second  year  of  their  school-life,  it 
seemed  to  the  two  girls,  passed  more  rapidly 
and  more  happily  than  the  first.  The  rou- 
tine was  familiar,  but  not  irksomely  monot- 
onous ;  they  had  grown  in  the  esteem  of 
their  beloved  teacher,  and  in  the  friendly 
regards  of  their  companions.  Besides,  edu- 
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cation  is  always  easier  and  pleasanter  higher 
up. 

The  fall  term  slipped  away,  and  at  its 
close  came  the  merry  Christmas  holidays. 
Rose  and  Millie  spent  them  with  their  kind 
friends,  the  Grahams,  in  all  manner  of 
winter  sports.  Across  the  ice-bound  river 
and  far  away  with  fast  horses  and  a  cosy 
sleigh;  on  fleet  skates  in  the  gay  rink;  on 
Indian  sleds  with  lively  parties  of  young 
people  on  steep  hillsides  in  moonlight ;  on 
snow-shoes  out  far  into  the  country  or 
through  the  woods  ;  three  girls  and  two  boys 
spent  the  fortnight  gaily  enough. 

Then  came  the  long  winter  term,  three 
months  of  solid  work,  till  Easter  came,  with 
signs  of  spring,  and  a  fortnight's  rest  for 
tired  girls.  Rose  and  Millie,  with  Ella  Earle 
and  Margaret  Foster,  went  to  a  French 
mission-school,  not  as  pupils,  but  simply  to 
board  and  rest  and  speak  French.  For  a 
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change,  Rose  roomed  with  Ella  in  one  of 
the  neat,  plain  little  rooms  on  the  first 
floor,  while  Millie  and  Margaret  took  the 
opposite  one.  Margaret  was  an  orphan, 
born  in  the  tropical  heats  of  South  Amer- 
ica, instructed  carefully  by  her  mother,  until 
her  father's  sudden  death  broke  the  heart 
that  had  tended  her  with  loving  care.  Dur- 
ing her  mother's  slow  decline  and  strange 
apathy,  the  girl's  passionate  and  undisciplined 
nature  ran  wild.  There  was  no  one  to 
teach  or  direct  her.  Her  mother  only  gazed 
at  her  with  weary,  absent  eyes,  seldom 
speaking.  The  shock  had  been  too  much 
for  her ;  she  died  after  mouths  of  life  that 
seemed  more  like  death.  Margaret's  only 
relatives  were  in  the  north,  and  she  was  sent 
to  them.  Thus  it  happened  that  she  had 
come  that  year  to  Miss  Whitney's  school. 
Something  of  her  native  tropics  seemed  to 
live  in  her  blood.  Quick,  sensitive,  pas- 
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sionate,  without  much  mental  balance,  but 
with  a  warm  heart,  and  loving,  clinging 
ways,  she  won  Millie's  ardent  love  almost 
at  first  sight,  and  these  two  spent  two 
happy  weeks  together,  and  learned  more  of 
each  other's  heart  and  life  than  of  French. 
Kose  aod  Ella,  having  no  depth  of  inter- 
course with  each  other,  found  French  a 
medium  of  communication  quite  adequate 
to  their  needs.  Ella  was  busy  revising  her 
Autobiography,  and  found  much  to  correct, 
as  the  work  had  been  devised  and  written 
before  her  memorable  'Enlightenment." 
Rose  was  embroidering  a  beautiful  sofa 
pillow  for  a  birthday  present  to  Miss  Whit- 
ney. The  short  vacation  passed  swiftly,  and 
before  they  went  back  to  school  the  sudden 
northern  spring  had  come,  removing  with 
one  hand,  as  it  were,  earth's  covering  of 
snow,  and  with  the  other,  instantly  decking 
it  with  leaves  and  abundant  flowers. 
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The  short  bright  summer  term  glided  by, 
and  brought  again  the  excitement  of  the 
close  of  school.  Again  the  beautiful  brace- 
let was  woven  from  the  tresses  of  the  fair 
young  girls  who  had  lived  aud  studied  to- 
gether for  a  year.  Again  the  composition 
books  were  sent  from  eager  hands  to  the 
august  unknown  committee  who  should  de- 
cide which  had  made  the  greatest  improve- 
ment during  the  year.  The  girls  felt  little 
doubt  whose  the  prize  would  be,  for  Millie's 
well-written  and  deep-thoughted  essays  were 
the  admiration  aud  despair  of  them  all.  And 
when  Miss  Whitney  had  bidden  them  think 
well,  aud  choose,  not  their  special  favorite, 
not  the  most  charming  companion,  but  the 
one  who  had  grown  most  in  unselfishness, 
in  kindliness,  and  love  during  the  year,  the 
majority  of  votes  were  cast  for  Eoser.  And 
indeed  she  deserved  it,  for  she  had  laid 
aside  her  uncharitablenesses,  her  little  sharp- 
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nesses  of  speech  and  domineering  ways,  and 
had  become  a  gracious  little  maiden,  com- 

^3  ' 

plaisant  and  considerate.  Not  much  of  a 
scholar,  that  she  never  could  be,  and  not 
fond  of  general  reading ;  but  at  least  she 
had  an  idea  of  the  value  of  knowledge,  and 
respected  those  who  loved  to  search  after  it. 
She  was  tolerably  well  informed,  fully  up  to 
the  limit  of  her  own  desires  or  those  of  her 
parents  and  acquaintances ;  and  what  need 
of  more?  She  would  never  make  her  head 
ache  trying  to  solve  puzzling  questions,  nor 
find  her  trains  of  daily  thought  bringing  her 
up  suddenly  against  the  blank  wall  of  her 
ignorance,  as  Millie  had  done  so  often,  before 
she  learned  something  of  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge,  and  had  mapped  out  before  her 
some  outline  of  all  its  wide  provinces  of 
research,  and  knew  who  were  the  pioneers 
in  each  path,  and  in  what  direction  to  look 
for  the  information  she  needed.  The  first 
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glhrpse  of  the  great  order  of  the  universe, 
the  first  clear  notion  of  the  circle  of  the 
sciences,  brought  a  strange  sense  of  rest  and 
peace  to  Millie.  For  her,  chaos  then  became 
cosmos,  iij'Sjii'ie  confusion  as  it  had  seemed 
to  her,  var.geri  itself  into  God's  infinite 
Beautiful  Order,  and  thenceforth  everything 
she  loarj/.d,  fell  into  its  natural  place.  Rose 
lived  ij.  a  small  world,  content  and  well 
ple&syd,  Millie  took  in  a  broader  horizon, 
and  was  ever  climbing  to  see  what  lay  be- 
yond its  bounding  hills. 

But  to  return  to  the  last  day  of  school. 
The  committee  on  composition  books,  while 
expressing  their  high  estimation  of  Millie's 
fine  series  of  essays,  adjudged  the  prize  to 
Margaret  Foster,  whose  advance  from  the 

s 

crude    compositions    of  the   beginning   of  the 

% 

year,  to  the  brilliant  beauty  of  her  later 
writing,  was  something  remarkable.  Her 
quick  and  poetic  mind  had  seemed  to  leap 

16 
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to  a  sudden  blossoming  of  uncommon 
promise,  successfully  rivaling  Millie,  as  some 
lush  tropic  growth  might  overtop  in  a  sum- 
mer the  slowly  developed  northern  tree. 

T  Millie  darling!  I  am  sorry,  oh,  so 
sorry!"  she  cried.  'The  prize  ought  to  be 
yours,  and  here  I  came  a  stranger,  and  you 
took  me  into  your  heart,  and  I  grew  up  on 
the  strength  of  your  mind,  only  to  supplant 
you.  Take  them,  dear,"  and  she  thrust  the 
two  beautiful  volumes  of  photographs  of 
Italian  Art,  into  Millie's  hands.  'I  could 
never  endure  the  sight  of  what  I  stole  from 
my  darling  friend  !  ' 

'Dear  Margaret,"  cried  Millie,  'what  are 
you  saying?  It  was  never  mine.  It  is 
your  very  own,  and  I  am  glad.  Did  you 
think  I  grudged  you  your  prize,  you  best 
writer  and  best  friend. P 

But  the  tears  were  streaming  down  Mar- 
garet's flushed  cheeks,  and  she  could  not  be 
content  to  take  her  prize. 
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rWell,  then,  Margaret  dear,  I  will  take 
one  volume  as  a  gift  from  you,  and  you 
shall  keep  the  other."  So  it  was  arranged, 
and  the  odd  volume  was  dearer  to  each  than 
any  whole  set  of  pictures  would  have  been. 

•'Dear  children,"  said  Miss  Whitney,  'we 
could  have  disposed  of  more  than  one 
Amiability  prize  also,  I  think." 

And  so  the  little  band  broke  up,  and 
each  went  on  her  way,  to  try  that  unknown 
wonder,  life. 

It  is  one  of  the  trials  of  a  teachers  voca- 
tion, that  every  year  the  best  and  dearest  of 
her  flock  are  scattered ;  they  must  leave  her 
just  as  they  begin  to  blossom  into  the 
beauty  she  had  hoped  and  prayed  to  see 
developed  in  them.  Here  in  this  world, 
even  our  harvest-days  have  their  mingling 
of  regret.  But  there  is  to  be  a  gladder  in- 
gathering. 

Rose    went    home    rejoicing,    glad    of   her 
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two  years  of  study,  and  glad  they  were 
over ;  glad  of  her  prize,  and  of  the  good 
opinion  of  her  school-mates,  of  which  it  was 
the  token.  She  entered  with  unabated  pleas- 
"  ure  into  the  old  way  of  life,  and  went  sing- 
ing about  her  simple  household  tasks,  tended 
her  birds  and  flowers,  delighted  in  the  wax- 
like  nicety  and  order  of  the  little  house- 
hold, and  was  the  joy  of  her  fond  parents' 
hearts,  as  ever. 

But  as  for  Millie,  her  life  was  too  narrow 
for  her,  and  although  she  strove  and  prayed 
against  it,  a  weary  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
came  over  *  her.  '  Surely,"  she  thought, 
'  there  is  enough  for  hand  and  brain  and 
heart  to  do,  if  only  I  have  the  earnest  will 
to  work."  But  she  found  herself  cramped 
by  the  home  government  and  routine,  which 
she  had  outgrown,  yet  from  which  she  could 
not  free  herself.  Her  father  and  mother  set 
her  plans  aside  as  of  no  consequence,  and 
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made  others  for  her,  not  of  settled  purpose 
so  to  do,  but  because  they  always  had  or- 
dered the  going  out  and  coming  in  of  the 
children,  and  forgot  that  it  was  time  to 

7  O 

let  Millie  take  up  work  and  pleasure  after 
her  own  impulses.  '  Millie,  why  don't  you 
bring  your  work  down  into  the  sitting-room, 
where  I  am  sewing?  You  should  let  us 
have  the  benefit  of  your  company,  after  hav- 
ing been  away  from  us  so  long." 

'Why,  mother,  I  was  going  to  write  a 
little  this  morning." 

'What  were  you  going  to  write?"  And 
Millie  couldn't  tell,  there  on  the  stairs,  by 
way  of  explanation,  about  the  little  article 
she  had  meant  to  write.  So  she  gave  it 
up  for  that  time,  with  a  little  inward  sigh, 
and  sat  down  to  her  work.  After  dinner 
she  came  down  with  her  hat  on,  pencil  and 
paper  hidden  away  in  her  pocket. 

"Where   are  *  you  going,    Millie?" 
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"Over  the  hill  into  Spring  Valley;'  it  is 
a  lovely  day,  and  I'd  like  to  see  my  old 
haunts." 

"I  wouldn't  go  there  to-day ; "  and  Millie 
sighed  again,  for  her  mother's  :tl  wouldn't," 
had  the  force  of  "you  mustn't."  'You  had 
better  go  out  with  me  and  make  some 
calls." 

"It  would  be  easier  to  give  up,"  thought 
Millie,  '  if  there  seemed  any  need  of  it, 
but  I  do  not  see  why  I  cannot  sometimes 
do  as  I  have  a  mind  to."  But  in  the  silence 
of  her  own  room  at  night,  she  told  herself 
that  doubtless  there  was  need  of  it.  This 
was  the  yoke  she  had  to  put  on.  f  I  will, 
I  will!"  said  Millie,  penitently  and  earnest- 
ly, and  so,  week  by  week,  and  year  after 
year,  she  bent  her  will  to  the  daily  over- 
ruling, and  learned  meekness  and  patience, 
which  was  worth  more  to  her  than  the  work 
she  would  have  done  had  she  been  free. 
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But  it  was  a  hard  lesson,  a  trial  which  her 
mother  would  have  shrunk  from  inflicting, 
if  she  had  been  aware  of  it.  But  she  did 
not  know.  She  thought  she  did  wisely  in 
directing  her  daughter.  T  Of  course,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "I  know  better  than  she  does 
what  is  best  for  her  to  do," 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

MILLIE  A  TEACHER. —  GLIMPSES  AT  THE  AFTEK 
LIVES  OF  SEVERAL  FRIENDS,  AND  OF  ROSE 
AND  MILLIE. 

ONE  summer  evening,  Millie  sat  with  her 
Aunt  Maria  under  the  trees,  enjoying,  after 
years  of  separation,  one  of  the  long  intimate 
talks  she  always  enjoyed  so  much  and  found 
so  helpful  to  her.  She  was  eighteen  years 
old  now,  not  pretty,  but  attractive,  a  broad 
low  forehead,  with  brown  abundant  hair 
brushed  smoothly  back  from  it ;  clear  grey 
eyes,  far-seeing  and  deep ;  lips  close  shut 
with  a  sort  of  still  repression  and  restraint ; 
a  thoughtful  face,  indicative  also  of  a  capac- 
ity for  passionate  emotion,  though  its  look 
of  repose  was  more  apparent.  Aunt  Maria 
248 
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was  perhaps  ten  years  older.  Whatever  con- 
flict life  had  brought  her,  seemed,  to  judge 
by  her  fair  calm  happy  face,  to  have  resulted 
in  victory  and  peace.  She  was  a  woman 
whom  it  was  rest  to  look  at,  like  the  still 
blue  sky.  Love,  sympathy,  help,  conso- 
lation, one  felt  sure  of  finding  them  all  in 
her.  We  have  naught  to  do  now  with  her 
character  or  story,  but  her  only  child,  the 
little  blind  girl  playing  with  Bertha  down 
yonder  in  the  new-mown  hay,  was  the  key 

i 

to   much   of  it. 

f  Dearest  Auntie,"  Millie  was  saying, 
'you  see  I  cannot  grow  here.  I  am  like 
that  hemlock  yonder  under  the  maple.  The 
maple  does  not  touch  it  anywhere,  why 
doesn't  it  grow  up  taller?  It  cannot,  that  is 
all.  Now,  I  don't  want  any  'rights,'  I  only 
want  a  chance  to  be  my  own  self.  What 
can  I  do?" 

"You    have    grown,    childie     dear.        God 
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has  taken  care  of  that.  But  I  know  what 
you  mean.  What  would  you  like  to  do?'- 
*I  would  like  to  teach  for  awhile,  some- 
where where  I  should  not  have  much  care 
or  responsibility,  except  in  teaching,  so 
that  I  could  have  time  and  strength  to 

x 

write.  Moreover,  I  cannot  write  except 
behind  the  screen  of  absolute  secrecy,  and 
I  cannot  do  that  at  home,  where  no  secret 
is  tolerated,  and  where  letters  are  almost 
common  property." 

'You   don't   want   a   school   of  your   own, 
then  ?  " 

"No.  I  would  like  best  of  all  things,  to 
be  Miss  Whitney's  assistant,  if  I  were  com- 
petent, for  she  would  help  me  in  all  ways, 
and  I  do  want  helping.  For,  you  see, 
Auntie  dear,  I'm  not  at  all  a  strong-minded 
woman." 

Aunt  Maria  smiled ;  she  was  thinking  of 
what  Millie's  mother  had  said  not  many 
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hours   before,    when    Millie    had    alluded    to 

• 

some  young  friends  of  hers.  'Your  friend- 
ships are  mostly  among  girls  younger  than 
yourself,  I  think  you  are  too  fond  of  power. 
You  like  to  exert  an  influence  over  them 
and  have  them  look  up  to  you  and  admire 
you.  It  would  be  much  better  if  you 
sought  friends  among  those  older  and  wiser 
than  yourself." 

Millie  was  one  of  those  ministering  spirits 
whose  nature  and  office  it  is  to  give  out 
continually  to  others ;  young  people  came 
to  her  with  their  trials  and  difficulties,  and 
she  always  gave  love  to  those  who  opened 

4 

their  hearts  to  her,  however  unable  she 
might  be  to  help  them  in  any  other  way. 
Such  hearts  turn  with  the  most  passionate 
devotion  to  the  few  from  whom  they  them- 
selves can  derive  the  heart's  food  which 
they  are  constantly  dealing  to  others.  God's 
discipline  with  such  is  apt  to  be  the  with- 
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drawal  of  these  clear  souls  on  whom  they 
lean,  so  that  they  must  lean  on  Him  alone. 
Thus  they  learn  that  it  is  far  better  to  be 
one  of  those  who  take  the  bread  from  the 
hand  of  Christ  Himself  to  distribute  to  the 
hungry,  going  forth  with  His  benediction, 
His  word,  His  smile,  and  the  touch  of  His 
hand,  than  to  sit  at  ease  on  the  grass,  fifty 
in  a  company,  waiting  for  some  one  to  come 
and  feed  them. 

"Well,  Millie,  child,"  said  Aunt  Maria, 
"I  don't  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  ar- 
range matters  as  you  desire.  Let  us  try." 
Aunt  Maria  understood  very  well  that  the 
whole  difficulty  lay  in  so  bringing  forward 
the  matter  that  it  would  not  meet  with  an 
immediate  veto,  or  even  such  remonstrance 
as  would  set  Millie's  conscience  and  filial 
love  in  antagonism  to  her  heart's  desire. 
She  managed  the  affair  with  discretion,  and 

^— ^  * 

had    the    satisfaction,    before    her    visit    was 
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over,  of  seeing  Millie  engaged  as  Miss 
Whitney's  assistant.  Frank  was  at  college, 
Robert  at  boarding-school,  preparing  to 
follow  him,  only  Bertha  at  home.  There 
was  a  good  school  in  place  of  Mrs.  Riley's, 
now,  and  she  attended  it.  She  was  a  quiet, 
docile  child,  her  mother's  constant  com- 
panion, perfectly  submissive  if  told  what  to 
do,  entirely  irresolute  if  left  to  her  own 
choice,  so  accustomed  was  she  to  direction 
in  everything. 

So  Millie  had  her  desire  at  last,  and  en- 
joyed her  teaching  and  her  little  literary 
ventures,  even  more  than  she  had  hoped, 
for  she  met  with  unlooked-for  success.. 

Meanwhile,  Rose  was  mistress  of  her  own 
pretty  house.  For  Sam  Graham  had  be- 
come Mr.  Wilder's  clerk  first,  then  his 
partner,  then  his  son-in-law.  The  course 
of  true  love  ran  very  smooth.  Sam  was 
agreeable  and  in  every  way  unexceptiona- 
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ble.  Mr.  Wilder  put  up  a  charming  little 
villa  close  beside  Fairbank,  named  it  'Rose 
Cottage,"  and  gave  it  to  his  daughter.  As 
the  good  old  people  sat  on  their  piazza, 
they  could  hear  the  happy  music  floating 
from  the  open  windows  of  the  Cottage,  as 
Rose  played  and  sang  to  Sam  in  the  twi- 
light. 

Rose's    sister-in-law   Fanny,    Mrs.  Stephen- 
son    now,    a    brilliant,     social     woman,    had 

• 

lately  returned  from  a  long  European  tour. 
Millie  spent  many  delightful  evenings  at 
her  house,  as  she  formerly  did  at  her 
mother's.  'Now  tell  me,"  said  Faniry  to 
Millie,  soon  after  her  return  from  abroad, 
"all  you  know  about  the  dear  old  girls, 
for  I  have  been  away  so  long  that  I  have 
missed  five  or  six  chapters  in  the  story  of 
each  one." 

;You     know,"     answered     Millie,      lfin     a 
story-book  the  story  goes   on  steadily  to  the 
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end,  and  has  an  end ;  but  in  these  life- 
stories,  as  we  watch  them,  there  seem  to 
be  long  pauses,  in  which  nothing  particular 
happens  for  years,  and  most  of  them  end 
without  any  artistic  climax  at  all." 

rWhy,"  cried  Fanny,  gaily,  'a  fair  pro- 
portion of  us  are  married,  and  I  should 
like  to  know  what  more  artistic  climax  is  to 
be  found  in  most  novels.  Myself,  for  in- 
stance, was  I  not  a  lovely  and  picturesque 
object,  'in  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of 
pearls,'  gossamer  haze  of  bridal  vail,  and 
rich  perfume  of  tuberose  and  orange-blos- 
soms? And  did  I  not  vanish  from  the 
tearful  and  smiling  gaze  of  friends,  a  bride 
beside  her  bridegroom  on  the  deck  of  a  de- 
parting vessel?  What  more  would  you  ask?" 

'  No  more,  no  more ! '  laughed  Millie, 
"that's  just  the  trouble  !  Here  you  are  again, 
and  your  climax  is  turned  into  an  episode. 
All  those  charming  chapters  preceding  the 
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wedding-day,  the  tender  intercourse  be- 
tween Aleck  and  Fanny,  (pardon  the 
liberty,  I  speak  as  a  novelist  merely),  you 
reserve  for  your  own  private  reading,  and 
give  us  instead  the  life  of  that  worthy 
couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephenson.  Delight- 
ful as  real  life,  my  friend,  but  not  romantic 

• 

as   a   story-book." 

"Well,  well,  you  needn't  read  the  second 
volumes,  you  know,"  said  Fanny  ;  '  there 

• 

are  Sam  and  Rose  in  their  sweet  Rose- 
bower,  that  is  satisfactory.  Where  is  our 
genius,  Ella  Earle?" 

"Ah,  you  know  her  uncle's  property  is 
so  diminished  that  her  great  expectations 
from  the  world  collapsed  as  completely  as 
those  she  used  to  cherish  concerning  her 
own  powers.  She  is  a  good,  plain  little 
woman,  her  step-mother's  right-hand,  and 
the  teacher  of  the  little  crowd  of  children 
at  home.  She  says  in  her  last  letter,— 
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'My  commonplace  work  suits  me  ad- 
mirably, and  I  cannot  but  laugh  sometimes 
at  my  old  dreams  of  what  I  should  be. 
What  a  ridiculous  figure  I  should  cut,  to 
be  sure,  setting  up  to  be  a  leader  of  fash- 
ionable circles  in  the  city,  or  demanding 
the  homage  of  the  literary  world !  I  put 
in  the  fire  to-day  my  twice-written  auto- 
biography. I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe 
myself,  not  the  New  Coriune,  not  the 
Modern  Madame  de  Stael,  but  simply, 
1  Your  affectionate  friend, 

'ELLA  EARLE.'" 

'There  is  in  her  still,"  observed  Fanny, 
r'a  certain  flavor  of  wonder  and  disappoint- 
ment that  she  is  not  an  extraordinary 
woman.  As  if  I  should  daily  behold  in  the 
glass  my  blue  eyes  and  yellow  hair  with 
a  start  of  surprise  to  find  myself  not  a 
brunette." 

''  I    think    she    will    outgrow   it   yet,"   said 
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Millie.       "Ah,    well!"     she     added    with    a 

*( 

sigh,  rtlt  is  only  to  wait.  I  suppose  all 
the  flowers  in  God's  garden  will  be  beauti- 
ful in  their  blossoming-time." 

Fanny  made  no  verbal  answer.  Her 
words  generally  glanced  at  the  lighter  side 
of  things,  but  when  any  deeper  thought 
touched  her,  she  answered  only  by  a  smile, 
a  silence,  a  deepening  color,  a  light  or  dew- 
iness in  her  eyes.  Her  face  was  lovely  as 
she  silently  looked  at  Millie. 

f'I  went  to  see  Clara  Webb  last  summer," 
said  Millie,  after  a  pause,  —  "Clara  Middle- 
ton,  I  should  say, —  far  away,  up  the  river, 
and  through  the  woods,  and  along  beautiful 
little  lakes  in  a  canoe ;  the  wildest,  most 
delightful  summer  journey  to  her  lodge  in 
the  vast  wilderness.  A  beautiful  large 
house  by  the  lake-side,  — " 

"Out  of  the  world  and  all  alone?  How 
does  she  live  ?  " 
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!?Live!  oh,  charmingly!  Books  and  pic- 
tures, and  three  or  four  dear  little  children, 
and  a  good  husband,  (last  mentioned,  but 
not  least,)  king  of  the  forest,  lord  of  the 
wood-cutters,  master  of  the  raftsmen ;  and 
Clara  is  queen,  lady,  and  mistress  accord- 
ingly. There  is  a  whole  village  of  foresters 
dependent  on  them,  and  there  is  the  chapel, 
and  the  Sunday  and  day  schools.  Clara  is 
Lady  Bountiful,  happy  and  well-beloved. 
I  assure  you,  it  is  a  little  Utopia,  a  model 
settlement.  She  does  a  world  of  good." 

Yes,  but  our  best  and  most  amiable 
buried  in  the  back-woods  !  One  might  as  well 
be  turned  into  a  squirrel  or  a  bird  at  once." 

'  Go  and  visit  her ! "  replied  Millie,  "  and 
you  will  see  that  her  life  is  full  and  happy 
and  useful.  She  has  a  delightful  home." 

And  Millie  went  on  with  many  a  tale 
of  people  who  are  strangers  to  our  story, 
which  need  not  therefore  be  repeated. 
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At  length  Fanny  said,  rr]STow  I  do  think, 
Millie,  we  have  turned  out  a  pretty  cred- 
itable class,  don't  you?  Most  of  those  you 
have  mentioned  are  busy  doing  good  in  the 
world." 

* 

We  were  so  carefully  taught,"  said 
Millie,  f  that  to  do  some  work  for  Christ 
in  the  world,  and  to  be  useful  to  others, 
was  our  privilege,  and  the  only  life  worth 
living,  and  we  were  made  to  feel  our  re- 
sponsibility so  deeply  and  solemnly,  that 
it  would  be  strange  if  most  of  us  did  not 

O 

practice    our     teacher's    lessons     and     follow 
her  example." 

'Yes,"  replied  Fanny,  '  but  here  am  I 
without  a  mission !  Shall  you  turn  me  out 
as  a  drone?  But  seriously,  Millie,  I  have 
thought  a  good  deal  about  it.  I  never  had 
the  least  bit  of  a  vocation  for  teaching,  or 
visiting  sick  people  in  hospitals,  nor  doing 
good  in  any  of  those  branches  of  the 
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'  general  missionariness '  which  belongs  to 
'Woman's  Sphere.'  But  what  is  u  woman 
in  this  nineteenth  century  without  a  sphere? 
Even  a  midge,  a  mere  ephemeral  gnat !  So 
I  must  have  a  sphere  !  But  it  must  ensphere 
me  just  here  where  I  myself  stand.  I  am 
rich  and  in  'good  society.'  I  am  fond  of 
beautiful  things  and  of  social  pleasure. 
Now  with  my  wealth  and  my  standing,  T 
mean  to  buy  immunity  from  the  slavery  of 
fashion,  and  the  right  to  enjoy  life  and 
pursue  happiness  in  a  sensible  way." 

:tlf  you  are  going  to  abjure  the  fashions," 
said  Millie,  'perhaps  you  had  better  go 
and  live  where  Clara  does ! ' 

r  You  mustn't  imagine  I  am  going  to  make 
a  guy  of  myself.  I  told  you  I  liked  beauti- 
ful things,  clothes,  for  instance,  and  it  is 
a  peculiarity  of  the  civilized  human  consti- 
tution that  its  ideal  of  beauty  never  departs 
beyond  a  certain  distance  from  the  fashion- 
able. All  I  intend  is,  to  consult  good  sense, 
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good  taste,  and  convenience  first.  For  in- 
stance, this  dress  was  made  ]ast  season,  but 
I  have  not  had  it  altered  to  suit  the  present 
style,  because  it  is  good,  handsome,  and 
serviceable  just  as  it  is.  But  I  do  not  refer 
to  dress  alone,  but  to  the  whole  routine  of 
society.  I  shall  never  give  a  party,  in  the 
way  parties  are  given  here,  but  we  hope  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  company,  -  evening 
company  too,  at  our  house,  and  we  intend 
they  shall  enjoy  it.  Well,  you  will  see.  If 
I  succeed  in  introducing  a  more  sensible,  en- 
joyable kind  of  social  entertainment ;  if  I 
can  set  the  example  of  a  freer  and  more 
rational  style  of  life ;  if  I  can  create  such  a 
home  that  people  will  be  the  better  and  the 
happier  for  visiting  us  in  it,  I  shall  feel 
as  if  it  were  sphere  enough  for  me.  You 
must  help  me,  Millie,  to  restore  the  lost 
art  of  conversation,  and  the  yet  more  lost 
art  of  listening,  that  is,  the  art  of  sympathy. 
I  tell  you,  it  is  not  only  poor  people  who 
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need  missionaries,  and  if  I  am  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary at  all,  it  must  be  a  city  missionary 
to  the  mental  and  social  needs  of  what  is 
called  Society,  poor,  starving  rich  people. 
But  there,  Millie,  I  have  said  enough.  I 
was  going  on  like  a  lecturer  or  a  newspaper 
article." 

:?Dear  Fanny,  it  is  indeed  worth  trying. 
After  all,  the  second  volume  of  your  story 
may  be  as  good  as  the  first." 

tfBy  the  way,  Millie,  I  saw  your  old 
friend  Mrs.  Caldwell,  when  I  was  in 
England.  You  know  she  took  the  little 
money  good  old  Mr.  Duncan  had  to  leave 
her  when  he  died,  and  went  home  to  her 
mother.  Her  mother  is  a  dear  old  lady,  and 

i 

their  home,  though  in  the  simplest  style 
possible,  is  the  picture  of  comfort.  Lisette 
Lauoir  is  with  them  still,  their  one  servant. 
There  is  no  Catholic  church  in  the  place, 
but  she  attends  the  English  service  in  the 
Cathedral.  When  I  asked  her  about  it,  she 
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said,  'Madame,  Our  Lady  and  the  blessed 
saints  are  there,  as  well  as  Our  Lord  Him- 
self. They  are  painted  on  the  great  win- 
dows. If  these  people  do  not  pray  to  them, 
they  will  perhaps  all  the  more  regard  the 
one  who  has  been  taught  to  reverence  them 
aright.1 

"Good  faithful  Lisette ! "  said  Millie. 
f?  God  will  hear  her  prayers,  I  think,  not- 
withstanding the  name  of  the  saints  in  them. 

o 

Poor  Margaret  Foster  used  to  say  so  of  her 
mother,  who  was  a  Spaniard."  And  Millie's 
eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the  memory  of  her 
friend,  though  it  was  now  several  years 
since  her  brief  career  had  closed.  Soon 
after  she  left  school,  her  friends  had  taken 
her  to  some  southern  city,  in  alarm  at  the 
effect  of  the  rigors  of  the  northern  winter 
upon  her  fragile  constitution.  How  beauti- 
ful she  was,  how  brilliant,  how  fascinating, 
even  strangers  long  remembered  with  a  sigh 
of  pity  for  the  sad  and  sudden  extinction  of 
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so  much  life  and  promise,  in  brain-fever, 
delirium  and  death. 

Her  loss  was  a  great  grief  to  Millie,  who 
loved  her  devotedly,  and  who  numbered 
among  the  circle  of  her  remaining  friends  no 
such  wrarm  and  fervid  nature,  no  heart  so 
passionate,  no  mind  so  gifted.  She  had 
been  to  Millie  like  a  bird  of  paradise  among 
our  northern  warblers,  or  like  a  scarlet 
passion-flower  among  our  common  wild-wood 
blossoms. 

There  were  chapters  of  Millie's  life  kept 
for  her  -own  perusal,  whose  mere  outline 
is  all  we  may  know.  A  sunny  dawn  of 
love  and  hope ;  an  agony  of  doubt ;  a  long 
resisted  knowledge  that  the  man  she  loved 
was  in  fearful  danger ;  a  mighty  effort  to 
save  him,  by  all  the  power  of  love  and 
prayer,  from  the  whirlpool  of  evil  into  whose 
outer  circles  he  had  already  been  drawn ; 
months  of  mingled  hope  and  anguish;  his 
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sudden  death  ;  his  tinhonored  grave ;  a  death- 
less hope  and  love  surviving  all  and  every- 
thing :  all  this  was  in  Millie's  life,  while 
outwardly  its  simple  story  went  on  as  that 
of  a  successful  teacher. 

Kose  had  no  children.  Living  at  ease  in 
her  orderly  and  pretty  home,  she  often 
pitied  Millie,  not  for  lier  deep  sorrows,  of 
which  she  knew  nothing,  but  for  what  she 
called  her  dependent  position,  and  her  need 
of  working  for  her  own  support.  But 
Millie,  in  her  inmost  heart,  even  in  her 
saddest  days,  felt  that  she  would  not  have 
exchanged  her  pain  and  labor  for  Rose's 
tranquil  happiness  and  ease.  Sorrow  opened 
doors  for  her  into  worlds  she  never  other- 
wise could  have  known.  God  gave  good 
gifts  to  each  according  to  the  measure  of 
her  ability,  and  each  gave  Him  thanks. 


GOOD  BOOKS. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  ICIIABOD  WASIIBTTRX.    By  Rev.  Henry 
T.  Cheever.    Boston:  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.     $1.00. 

Every  notice  of  the  character  and  struggles  of  what  is 
called  a  self-made  man.  whose  life  has  become  a  success  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  is  valuable.  But  the  example  of 
a  man,  who  from  poverty,  and  without  the  advantages  of 
what  is  called  a  liberal  education,  has  risen  to  wealth,  intel- 
ligence, and  great  practical  usefulness  and  benevolence  by 
steadfastness  of  Christian  principle,  is  invaluable.  The  rec- 
ord of  such  a  life  is  as  a  lighthouse  amidst  breakers  for  the 
toilers  on  the  sea.  Such  was  the  character  and  life  of  Mr. 
Washbnrn,  as  briefly  revealed  in  these  simple  and  truthful 
memorials.  Short  as  they  are,  they  present  an  instance  of 
self-denial,  industry,  enterprise  and  piety,  with  strength  of 
will,  sympathy  and  benevolence,  and  consequent  prosperity, 
of  inestimable  worth  for  every  hard-tasked  workman,  'and 
not  less  for  every  poor  boy,  hoping  and  striving  to  become  a 
prosperous  and  happy  man.  The  frequent  personal  refer- 
ences in  the  autobiography  to  contemporaries,  and  the  popu- 
larity of  its  author  with  the  common  people,  will  be  likely 
to  secure  for  the  book  a  large  circulation,  especially  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Its  fitness  for  Sabbath-school  libraries,  by  the 
fine  example  it  affords  of  a  well-balanced  and  effective  youth 
and  manhood,  will  ensure  it  a  permanent  place  in  that  im- 
portant department  of  literature. 

YOUNG   FOLKS'  HISTORY   OF   GREECE.    By  Charlotte  M. 

Yonge.    Boston:  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  popularity  of  Miss  Yonge's  series  of  short  histo- 
ries now  in  course  of  publication  by  Lothrop  &  Co.,  is  evi- 
denced by  its  large  sale,  and  by  the  wide-spread  interest 
taken  in  it  by  students  and  educators.  The  author  has 
the  faculty  of  weeding  out  redundances  without  affecting 
the  value  of  the  text,  and  of  condensing  facts  and  pre- 
senting the  salient  points  of  history  in  a  telling  and  agree- 
able manner.  In  the  volume  before  us  she  has  attempted  to 
put  the  fables  as  well  as  the  real  history  of  the  Greeks  into 
such  shape  as  will  render  them  intelligible  to  young  readers. 
Of  all  the  countries  of  the  world  there  is  none  whose  history 
is  so  remarkable  and  romantic  as  that  of  the  Greeks,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  that  of  the  Jews.  Although  a  mere  corner  of 
the  then  civilized  world,  Greece  produced  more  eminent  men 
than  all  other  countries  put  together.  Most  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  had  their  beginning  within  her  borders.  Her  histo- 
rians, poets  and  artists  produced  works  three  thousand  years 
ago  which  the  most  imaginative  brain  and  skillful  hands  of 
the  present  day  have  failed  to  equal.  Miss  Yonge's  book  is 
remarkably  interesting,  and  not  only  interesting  but  valu- 
able. 


BOOKS  OF  MERIT. 


Y.OUNG-  FOLKS'  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY.  By  Charlotte 
M.  Yonge.  Very  fully  illustrated.  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. Price  $1.50. 

We  welcome  the  set  of  Histories  of  which  this  is  the  initial 
volume.  Since  Dickens'  Child's  History  of  England,  nothing 
so  tempting  has  been  offered  to  our  young  folks,  and 
we  predict  that  these  volumes  will  displace  the  stories  ot 
fictitious  and  improbable  adventures  now  found  on  many  a 
boy's  bookshelf.  Miss  Yonge,  while  always  boldly  and 
continuously  outlining  the  course  of  historical  events,  has  the 
knack  of  seizing  upon  incidents  which  reveal  the  true  char- 
acter of  historical  personages;  thus  she  makes  her  narrative 
very  pleasing,  especially  to  a  young  reader.  Indeed  her 
History  of  Germany  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  lover  of 
adventure,  for  its  pages  are  crowded  with  soldiers,  knights 
and  heroes,  baby  kings,  little  girl  queens,  and  boy  emperors. 
German  History,  dating  back  before  Christ,  abounds  with 
wonderful  mythology,  romantic  exploits,  and  swift,  bold 
deeds;  and  Miss  Yonge  begins  with  the  giants  of  Yalhalla  and 
comes  on  down  through  the  noisy  days  of  Walleristeiii  into 
our  own  times  to  Bismark,  who,  perhaps,  is  quite  as  mighty 
a  man  as  the  boldest  of  the  old  Captains. 

The  book,  besides  assisting  one  to  understand  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  the  present  geography  of  Europe,  and  giving 
an  insight  into  modern  European  politics,  has  also  an  abun- 
dance of  pictures  which  affords  a  good  idea  of  German 
costumes  and  customs  in  the  early  ages. 

ROYAL  LOWRIE.  A  Bov's  Book.  By  Charles  R.  Talbot. 
Large  16mo.  with  12  pen-and-ink  pictures  by  Hopkins. 
Boston:  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

This  capitally  written  story  of  school  and  vacation  life  is 
bound  to  become  a  standard  in  boys'  libraries.  It  is  full  of 
fun,  and  yet  not  coarse  fun.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  troubles 
got  into  and  blunders  made  by  half  a  dozen  people,  young 
and  old,  the  principal  characters  being  two  schoolfellows. 
Royal  Lowrie  and  Archie  Bishop.  It  is  an  essentially 
"•  live  "  book,  and  the  boy  who  fails  to  read  it  loses  just  so 
much  genuine  enjoyment. 


EXCELLENT    BOOKS. 

Six  MONTHS  AT  Mns.  PRIOR'S.  By  Emily  Adams.  Illus- 
trated. Boston:  I).  Lottirop  &  Co.  1.25. 

''In  tliis  fresli  little  story,  which  is  addressed  especially  to 
young  girls,  the  author  tries  to  impress  the  lesson  that  the 
disagreable  and  annoying  duties  of  life  may  be  made  pleasant 
by  accepting  them  as  inevitable,  and  asking  help  from 
above.  Mrs.  Prior  is  the  widow  of  a  clergyman,  and  has 
been  left  with  five  little  ones  to  support.  She  discharges  her 
servant,  and  divides  the  lighter  duties  of  the  household 
between  herself  and  the  two  eldest  of  her  children,  Minnie 
and  Helen.  Unaccustomed  to  any  thing  but  study  and  play, 
the  girls  find  it  very  hard  to  have  their  old  time  appointments 
for  enjoyment  circumscribed,  and  complain  bitterly  at  first. 
The  book  gives  a  history  of  their  experience,  and  shows  how 
the  work  that  was  so  irksome  at  first  became  in  the  end  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  means  of  healthful  discipline. 

"  Six  Months  at  Mrs.  Prior's  "  is  a  sweet  story  of  womanly 
tact  combined  with  Christian  trust.  A  widow,  with  scanty 
means,  makes  a  home  happy  for  a  group  of  children,  restless, 
wayward  and  aspiring,  like  many  American  children  of  our 
day.  The  mother's  love  holds  them,  her  thrift  cares  for 
them,  her  firmness  restrains,  and  her  Christian  words  and 
life  win  them  to  noble  aims  and  living.  The  influence  of  the 
Christian  household  is  widely  felt,  and  the  quiet  transform- 
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ing  leaven  works  in  many  homes.     We  can't  have  too  many 
books  of  this  kind  in  the  family  or  Sunday-school." 

Miss  PRICILLA  HUNTER,  by  Pansy,  opens  a  new  view 
for  that  charming  writer,  but  one  eminently  popular  at  the 
present  time.  It  deals  with  the  payment  of  a  church  debt, 
and  shows  how  an  humble  woman,  with  a  Christian  charac- 
ter which  gave  power  to  her  words,  raised  the  money  to  pay 
off  a  debt  which  had  long  been  a  hindrance  to  church  growth 
and  to  Christian  benevolence.  Why  she  did  it,  and  how  she 
did  it,  is  told  in  Pansy's  best  fashion:  her  encounters  with 
crabbed  folks,  and  stingy  folks,  and  folks  determined  not  to 
give  to  the  church  debt,  are  highly  amusing,  as  well  as  her 
devices  to  get  something  from  everybody. 


CRITICISM  S. 


MY  DAUGHTER  SUSAX.  By  Pansy.  With  fifteen  illus- 
trations by  Miss  Humphrey.  Boston:  D.  Lothrop  &  Co. 
Paper  covers,  50  cents.  Here  is  a  book,  to  use  an  expression 
of  Hawthorne,  transfixed  with  a  purpose.  A  book  for  sum- 
mer reading,  bright,  sharp,  and  thoroughly  interesting,  and 
yet  containing  something  more  than  a  mere  story.  Its  key- 
note is  temperance,  and  we  doubt  if  any  lecturer  ever  put 
his  arguments  in  more  telling  shape  or  made  his  illustra- 
tions more  fascinating  than  the  author  has  done  in  this  little 
work.  "  My  Daughter  Susan"  is  an  original  character ;  a 
woman  of  strong  mind  and  fixed  principles,  brilliant  and 
sympathetic;  the  life  of  social  gatherings,  and  yet  a  most 
determined  opponent  of  the  various  temptations  which  are 
offered  at  such  places  in  the  way  of  wines  and  intoxicating 
liquors.  The  book  is  the  history  of  her  experiences  for  a 
single  day,  and  shows  what  can  really  be  accomplished  by 
determined  effort  in  a  righteous  cause.  The  illustrations  are 
capital  and  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  volume. 
A  NEW  SUMMER  BOOK. 

11  My  Daughter  Susan  "  is  in  Pansy's  best  vein,  and  noth- 
ing more  need  be  said  to  those  acquainted  with  her  writings. 
With  rare  insight  into  character,  and  as  rare  a  gift  for  story- 
telling, she  unites  a  humor  bubbling  over  in  perpetual  fun, 
and  an  intense  earnestness,  loathing  meanness  and  wrong, 
which  keep  a  reader  vibrating  between  laughter  and  tears, 
and  revive  the  best  elements  in  his  nature.  Her  books  are 
of  the  healthiest  kind,  and  admirable  companions  for  sum- 
mer travel.  The  illustrations  of  the  volume  are  particularly- 
good. 


RECENT     BOOKS. 

YENSIE  WALTOX.  By  Mrs.  S.  R.  Graham  Clark.  Bos- 
ton: D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  $1.50.  Of  the  many  good  books 
which  the  Messrs.  Lothrop  have  prepared  for  the  shelves  of 
Sunday-school  libraries,  "  Yensie  Walton'1  is  one  of  the 
best.  It  is  a  sweet,  pure  story  of  girl  life,  quiet  as  the  flow 
of  a  brook,  and  yet  of  sufficient  interest  to  hold  the  attention 
of  the  most  careless  reader.  Yensie  is  an  orphan,  who  has 
found  a  home  with  an  uncle,  a  farmer,  some  distance  from 
the  city.  Her  aunt,  a  coarse,  vulgar  woman,  and  a  tyrant 
in  the  household,  does  her  best  to  humiliate  her  by  making 
her  a  domestic  drudge,  taking  away  her  good  clothing  and 
exchanging  it  for  coarse,  ill-fitting  garments,  and  scolding 
her  from  morning  till  night.  This  treatment  develops  a 
spirit  of  resistance;  the  mild  and  affectionate  little  girl  be- 
comes passionate  and  disobedient,  and  the  house  is  the 
scene  of  continual  quarrels.  Fortunately,  her  uncle  insists 
upon  her  attending  school,  and  in  the  teacher,  Miss  Gray, 
she  finds  her  first  real  friend.  In  making  her  acquaintance 
a  new  life  begins"  for  her.  She  is  brought  in  contact  with 
new  and  better  influences,  and  profiting  by  them  becomes  in 
time  a  sunbeam  in  her  uncle's  house,  and  the  means  of 
softening  the  heart  and  quieting  the  tongue  of  the  aunt  who 
was  once  her  terror  and  dread.  Mrs.  Clark  has  a  very  pleas- 
ing style,  and  is  especially  skilful  in  the  construction  of  her 
stories. 

"Yensie  Walton"  is  a  story  of  great  power,  by  a  new 
author.  It  aims  to  show  that  God  uses  a  stern  discipline  to 
form  the  noblest  characters,  and  that  the  greatest  trials  of 
life  often  prove  the  greatest  blessings.  The  story  is  subor- 
dinate to  this  moral  aim,  and  the  earnestness  of  the  author 
breaks  out  into  occasional  preaching.  But  the  story  is  full 
of  striking  incident  and  scenes  of  great  pathos,  with  occa- 
sional gleams  of  humor  and  fun  by  way  of  relief  to  the  more 
tragic  parts  of  the  narrative.  The  characters  are  strongly 
drawn,  and,  in  general,  are  thoroughly  human,  not  gifted 
with  impossible  perfections  but  having  those  infirmities  of 
the  flesh  which  make  us  all  akin. 


ENTERPRISE. 


We  copy  the  following  from  The  American  fiook- 
zellcr,  New  York  : 

Few  people  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  great  en- 
terprise, if  they  have  not  observed  the  scrupulous  care 
with  which  Messrs.  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  have  published 
a  class  of  books  adapted  to  the  highest  culture  of  the 
people. 

It  is  only  ten  years  since  they  commenced  the  work 
of  publishing,  and  their  list  now  numbers  more  than 
six  hundred  volumes. 

We  are  glad  to  make  record,  that  brave  and  persist- 
ent following  of  a  high  ideal  has  been  successful. 

Messrs.  D.  Lothrop  £  Co.  jiave  given  special  atten- 
tion to  the  publication  of  books  for  children  and  youths, 
rightly  considering  that  in  no  department  is  t/ie  best, 
as  regards  literarv  excellence  and  purity  of  moral  and 
religious  reading,  of  so  great  importance.  Yet  the 
names  of  works  by  such  authors  as  Austin  Phelps, 
D.D.,  Francis  Wayland,  and  Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams 
on  their  catalogue,  will  show  that  maturer  readers  havs 
not  been  uncared  for. 

Of  their  work  projected  for  the  coming  season,  we 
have  not  room  to  speak  in  detail  ;  it  will  suffice  for  ths 
present  to  say  that  it  is  wide  in  range,  including  sub^ 
stantiai  and  elegantly  illustrated  books,  all  in  the  line 
of  the  practical  and  useful,  and  fresh  in  character  and 
treatment. 

Their  two  juvenile  magazines,  Wide  Awake  and 
Baby  land,  are  warmly  welcomed  in  every  part  of  the 
English-speaking  world. 

We  advise  any  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  know 
more  about  these  publications,  to  send  to  D.  Lothrop 
&  Co.,  Boston,  for  an  illustrated  catalogue. 

All  who  visit  their  establishment,  corner  of  Franklin 
and  Hawley  streets,  will  not  only  be  courteously  wel- 
comed and  entertained,  but  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  attractive  book- 
stores in  the  country. 
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